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high-school students 


America Speaking 


By Olga Perschbacher and Dorothy Wilde 


Seocten, poems, plays, essays, and other writings by Americans, past 
and present, that young people will enjoy. ... A book of America, 
of a great country with a great tradition, of a way of life based on 
freedom and equality for all. 
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FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH 


To help young people solve their everyday 
English problems 
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AIRLANES TO ENGLISH 


Offers a tested plan for preparing young people to meet the severe English 
| tests of everyday life—ability to converse well, to use the telephone effec- 


tively, to speak with poise and confidence before an audience and over the 
radio, to write with appeal, to read aloud with ease—ability to meet the 
standards of speech, reading, writing, listening, and critical thinking that 
modern life demands. $1.72. 


Write for further information 
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USEFUL HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTS 


In Speech, Reading, and Composition 


AS OTHERS HEAR YOU 
By Marie A. Ball and Elizabeth LeMay Wright 


HIS LIVELY and readable speech text for the high-school English class 

stresses the correlation between pleasing habits of speech and an attrac- 

tive personality. Written in collaboration by a speech specialist and a teach- 

S h er of English, it combines systematic instruction in the technical aspects 
peec of speech improvement with discussions, illustrative material, drills, and 
activities based on everyday situations in the classroom, at home, and in 

business and social contacts. The book is especially adapted for use by the 

English teacher who has had no special training in speech. 336 pages. $1.56 


ACTIVE READING 
By Mabel A. Bessey and Isabelle P. Coffin 


URPOSEFUL reading as a basis for live and sound creative thinking is 

the aim of this carefully graded high-school text. Virtually self-teaching, 

it provides systematic instruction and practice in understanding, re-express- 

ing, and ultilizing written ideas. Varied and interesting reading selections 

R ding of gradually increasing length and complexity, taken from the writings of 
ea distinguished authors of the past and present and from current newspapers 
and magazines, are accompanied by exercises designed to improve essential 

techniques and skills. The book is concise, clear, and direct in treatment. 

“One of the most enlightening and helpful textbooks to come from the edu- 

cational presses in recent years.”” English Journal. 351 pages. $1.16 
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HE FOURTH EDITION of the famous ‘‘Century Handbook’’ is in 

line with the most recent trends in the teaching of English composition. 

Appearing in an attractive new format, it has been revised, simplified, and 

Composition improved in organization. The exercises are entirely new, and new material 
on study habits, the use of a library, and diction has been added. Now more 

usable than ever, this complete manual covers all the essentials of grammar, 

diction, spelling, and the mechanics of composition. 364 pages. $1.20 
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REVISED 


The most attractive literature series ever offered to high-school boys 
and girls. Contains classic and modern reading that students es- 
pecially enjoy—humorous prose and verse, biography, the short 
story, the story of adventure, scientific writing, and narrative poems. 


Each volume offers enough material for a year’s work (classroom 
study and home reading) for the average class, making it av excellent 
“buy” for the school on a limited budget. Each volume handsomely 
illustrated. 

ADVENTURE - 597 pages AMERICAN WRITERS - 701 pages 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY . New York 


MORE 


than an Anthology! 


CHALLENGE TO UNDERSTAND, the third book in a 
recently published series for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, is much more than a collection of literature for 
boys and girls. 


It projects a whole new teaching idea! 


Based on the NEA report on ‘“The Purposes of Education in 
an American Democracy,” CHALLENGE TO UNDER- 
STAND (like its companion books) offers you a timely and 
practicable “‘experience”’ program. 


Because it is based on a new and really workable idea— 
and because, too, 80% of its selections cannot be found in 
any other ninth-grade anthology—you will want to con- 
sider CHALLENGE TO UNDERSTAND for your classes 


this year. 


For further information about this or other volumes in the 
new series, write today. 


CHALLENGE TO GROW-—or Seventh Grade 
CHALLENGE TO EXPLORE-—/for Eighth Grade 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS 
BERNARD SMITH’ 


In his most recent work, Opinions of 
Oliver Allston, Van Wyck Brooks has 
given us a fine distillation of his mature 
views on literature and society. Since in 
most respects they are identical with the 
views he professed twenty years ago, this 
book may be advantageously used as a 
guide to the fruitful and influential quar- 
ter-century in which he has labored as a 
literary critic and historian. Even where 
his present views modify or correct his 
earlier ones, much light is shed on what 
he has stood for and what he has 
achieved. Few critics have ever so ex- 
pertly and justly summarized them- 
selves or so honestly drawn up a testa- 
ment of the values by which they have 
lived, thought, and written. 

Without doubt the first of these values 
is a profound and unshakable belief that 
literature is a social product with a social 
effect. Says Brooks: 


That a great writer is a great man writing, 
not a mere artificer or master of words,—was not 
this the fact that our time had forgotten? And 
what, by the common report of humanity, is a 
great man writing? One who embodies some- 
thing great, something that enriches life, some- 
thing that enhances life, something that makes 
it higher or wider or deeper. A great man writ- 
ing is one who bespeaks the collective life of 
the people, of his group, of his nation, of all 


t Author of Forces in American Criticism, co- 
editor with Malcom Cowley of Books That Changed 
Our Minds, editor of The Democratic Spirit, and 
member of the staff of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


mankind. The greatest are those who speak for 
all mankind; and every great man writing 
knows what men and women are and what they 
have it in them to become,—through him hu- 
manity breathes and thinks and sings..... 
That men should have life and have it more 
abundantly, this is the general aim of great men 
writing. .... Writers, to be sure, drew strength 
from writers, but they drew most of their 
strength from something else, a consciousness of 
human needs and longings. 


Thus Brooks repudiates all theories of 
criticism which restrict critical writing to 
purely aesthetic considerations—ie., 
problems of form and rhetoric—and all 
creators of literature who despise the 
common man or who regard his future 
gloomily or contemptuously. Indeed, by 
name and by title, with passion and elo- 
quence, he denounces such quite dis- 
similar yet related critics as T. S. Eliot, 
Logan Pearsall Smith, F. L. Lucas, Paul 
Valéry, Yvor Winters, Ezra Pound, and 
John Crowe Ransom and such creative 
writers as James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, 
Proust, and the French symbolists, Rim- 
baud and Mallarmé. Thus, too, Brooks 
takes his stand with Tolstoy, with 
Gorky, with Pater, with all the religious 
poets, humanitarians, rebels, prophets, 
and teachers who have regarded litera- 
ture as a means of expressing the sorrows 
and aspirations of humanity, as a means 
of guiding men toward a life that, in 
Gorky’s words, “‘is beautiful and free.” 
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Now no critic worthy of the title can 
hold a philosophy of literature so thor- 
oughly invested with a social sense with- 
out at the same time holding a philoso- 
phy of society that justifies it. That is to 
say, he who calls for a literature that re- 
veals to men “their desire for the hap- 
piness of a life that is beautiful and free”’ 
must have some conception of the kind of 
life that would be. We know that Gorky 
had it; and Brooks has it too. It is the 
second of his primary values, and it has 
informed his writings ever since he estab- 
lished his critical position in 1915, with 
his volume America’s Coming-of-A ge. 
That value is his belief in socialism. 

It is necessary to define carefully his 
socialist credo, for it is an uncommon one 
in the present period. It is not revolu- 
tionary communism, it is not Marxism. 
For Brooks is hostile to materialist phi- 
losophies and to coercion. He is an 
idealist, an Emersonian, and he has faith 
in education and evolution. Moreover, 
urban life and industrialism are repug- 
nant to him; he likes the countryside and 
the village and expects the regeneration 
of our community to come from that 
source, which is certainly antipathetic to 
every socialist doctrine we know except 
the utopian ideas of William Morris and 
Tolstoy. Referring to himself in the 
guise of Oliver Allston, Brooks says: 

He voted for Thomas Jefferson and his heirs 
and assigns, whom he usually found in the 
socialist party... .. For industrialism, as such, 
he had little liking, greatly preferring the kind of 
society that Thomas Jefferson hoped for, al- 
though he well knew that the world would re- 
main an industrial world for the present, under 
any economic system..... As for writers and 
artists, they were naturally socialists, Allston 
felt. Had not Carlyle, Arnold, Renan, and 
Dickens revolted against the coming capitalist 
system, the world of money-lenders and railway 
magnates which they saw rising about them? 

In short, Brooks is a rebel against the 
business world—the world of pecuniary 


competition in which money is the stand- 
ard of value and wealth the prevailing 
ideal. It is a world he has described as 
cruel, vulgar, and base. He hopes to see 
in its place a world which lives by spirit- 
ual standards, in which there is neither 
want nor strife and in which men are free 
and equal. He has concluded that only 
under a noncompetitive (a collective or 
co-operative) economy can such a world 
exist. Then, when we have done with ‘‘a 
system that belittled men and cramped 
them, drew the metal out of them, 
blunted and dulled them and killed them 
off like soldiers in front-line trenches’ — 
then ‘‘the inner life can develop freely.” 
And from that condition writers ‘“‘have 
everything to gain.” 

The reader must have observed that 
Brooks identifies his peculiar species of 
socialism with Thomas Jefferson—in 
brief, with an American hero. This de- 
sire to prove the native origin of his po- 
litical credo is developed at some length, 
though not systematically. “The Dec- 
laration of Independence speaks of ‘all 
men,’ ”’ he remarks. “Is there not some- 
thing collective in this conception? And 
have we forgotten that John Quincy 
Adams wished to make our economy col- 
lective?”” Later he says, ‘‘Collectivism 
exists in our tradition, even our Republi- 
can tradition,—for one does not have to 
mention the Democrats, not to speak of 
the socialists in our tradition, the Brook 
Farmers, Bellamy, the novelist How- 
ells.” He quotes a letter by Benjamin 
Franklin and a book by Edward Everett 
Hale containing certain collectivist sym- 
pathies. 

We perceive here the third of Brooks’s 
primary values—his cultural nativism, 
his belief that America has evolved ways 
of living, thinking, and writing which are 
unique and precious. Although he has 
written at times of European literature 
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and is obviously well acquainted with 
European thought, he has always con- 
cerned himself principally with American 
culture and the problems of American 
writers. The intellectual and aesthetic 
heritage of this country has invariably 
been the touchstone of his judgment, not 
only in the literary sphere but in the 
political as well. It is the basis of his re- 
fusal, for example, to accept Marx. He 
writes: 

I have never been a Marxist, but I have an 
American socialist grain that is as tough as the 
Marxist..... I am a convinced idealist who is 
fully convinced that idealism will remain the 
American way..... I think Americans rightly 


feel that the Marxist psychology is purely 
European. 


His cultural nationalism is evident 
throughout his later writings. He makes 
use of it in defense of his interests and 
prejudices; and it is often his favorite 
weapon of attack, particularly upon the 
expatriates, the more cynical and embit- 
tered moderns, and the materialists. 
Idealist philosophies have declined in 
favor and influence in our times, and so 
it behooves Brooks to explain his posi- 
tion. He does so in the following terms: 


He had grown up in the years before the first 
world-war, when the future of mankind was an 
exciting vista, and his values were substantially 
formed before it. During the years that fol- 
lowed, he was aware that his point of view was 
not the view of his contemporaries; but he 
saw little reason to change it. He felt that the 
American world was bound to return to his 
point of view because it was an expression of the 
American psyche... .. 


The American mind, he says, is “ideal- 
istic in grain and essence.” There is, in- 
deed, no criticism of Brooks that he can- 
not turn into a compliment. Just as 
when he is accused of a “‘soft Emersonian 
idealism” he replies that he is in the 
American tradition, so when he is ac- 
cused of romanticism he replies that he 


“spoke for American literature.’ He as- 
serts dogmatically, ‘““The peculiar ideal- 
ism of the romantic type was the domi- 
nant strain in American literature.” 

We have, then, three significant prin- 
ciples in Brooks’s critical work—that 
great literature is a social expression with 
an idealistic aim; that men in society 
must live collectively if they are to live 
fully; and that the American tradition 
encompasses the two previous principles, 
so that a writer who departs from that 
tradition deprives himself of rich sources 
of creative energy and inherited (and 
therefore genuinely usable) visions of 
justice and truth. There are other prin- 
ciples, other values, in Mr. Brooks’s 
work, but none so fundamental. It 
might even be argued that whatever else 
he believes derives from the three I have 
indicated, or from combinations of them. 
Certainly, nothing else is needed to il- 
luminate the progress of his thought. 

Brooks’s concern with the American 
scene inspired his first book, The Wine of 
the Puritans, published in 1g08—the year 
after he was graduated from Harvard. 
In it he examined, rather gingerly, some 
of the issues that were to engage his at- 
tention for almost thirty years. Three 
other small volumes followed: a study 
of Symonds, one of Wells, and a collec- 
tion of pieces on European writers. Of all 
four works the best that can be said is 
what Brooks himself says: “I conducted 
my education in public.”’ One should add 
to that, however, a statement to the ef- 
fect that it was a serious and interesting 
education, for Brooks was studying 
American characteristics at the same 
time that he was examining the modern 
products of an older civilization than 
ours. 

America’s Coming-of-Age was the re- 
sult of his studies, and it was a work not 
only of remarkable maturity but of such 
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provocative and original thought that it 
became (and has remained) a milestone 
in American criticism. Its message may 
be quite simply outlined. Judged by the 
highest standards, American literature 
was a poor thing, Brooks argued. Of all 
the writers we have had, only one— 
Whitman—‘“‘comes home to a modern 
American,” he said, ‘with that deep, 
moving, shaking impact of personality 
for which one turns to the abiding poets 
and writers of the world.” In the rest, 
‘“‘a certain density, weight and richness, 
a certain piognancy, a ‘something far 
more deeply interfused,’ simply is not 
there.” What, actually, was wrong? 
What had made our national letters de- 
ficient? He replied: 

From the beginning we find two main cur- 

rents in the American mind—both equally un- 
social: on the one hand, the transcendental 
current, originating in the piety of the Puritans, 
becoming a philosophy in Jonathan Edwards, 
passing through Emerson, producing the fastidi- 
ous refinement and aloofness of the chief Ameri- 
can writers, and resulting in the final unreality 
of most contemporary culture; and on the other 
hand the current of catch-penny opportunism, 
originating in the practical shifts of Puritan 
life, becoming a philosophy in Franklin, passing 
through the American humorists, and resulting 
in the atmosphere of our contemporary business 
life. 
In other words, our excessively practical 
and commercial society had driven sensi- 
tive and idealistic men into ignoring the 
common life of the common man, and the 
resulting divorce of American letters 
from the American reality was injurious 
to both. Our letters were unreal, our 
reality uninspired by spiritual ideals. 

There was but one way out of this 
dilemma, Brooks believed. We had need 
of a social ideal ‘‘that shall work upon us 
as the sun acts upon a photographic 
plate’’—an ideal that would fuse matter 
and spirit into an “organic whole.” Per- 
sonality must be made “‘to release itself 


on a middle plane between vaporous 
idealism and self-interested practical- 
ity.” ‘Self-fulfillment as an ideal” must 
be substituted for ‘‘self-assertion as an 
ideal. On the economic plane, this im- 
plies socialism; on every other plane it 
implies something which a majority of 
Americans in our day certainly do not 
possess—an object in living.” 

The rest of America’s Coming-of-A ge 
was an expansion and elucidation of 
these ideas. On the one hand, he contin- 
ued his attack on the business communi- 
ty—the community of money-grubbing, 
vulgar advertising, and ferocious com- 
petition; on the other hand, he “‘arrived 
at some sort of basis for literary criti- 
cism” by arguing that, while to him 
Thoreau, Emerson, Poe, and Hawthorne 
were possessions forever, ‘‘this does not 
alter the fact that if my soul were set on 
the accumulation of dollars not one of 
them would have the power to move me 
from it.” 

The relationship between this book 
and Opinions of Oliver Allston (1941) is so 
obvious as to need little comment. Ap- 
parently, Brooks is entirely right in 
claiming, as he does, that he has never 
gone back on himself and that his point 
of view has remained the same. The 
question is discussed at some length by 
Brooks himself. He does so in reply to 
critics who maintain that he has quit the 
“arena,” that he no longer engages ac- 
tively in the great critical debates of our 
times, and that much of his later work 
has been mere “scholarly story-telling.” 
The last phrase is my own, and by quot- 
ing it Brooks does me the honor of taking 
the accusation seriously. He seeks to 
clear himself of it, in Opinions of Oliver 
Allston, by insisting that, while in his 
earlier works he was concerned more 
with negation than with affirmation, 
both his negations and affirmations “had 
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the same root.” He thinks that his critics 
“disliked this root and would not have 
accepted it in him if he had not shared 
some of their negations. This root was 
idealism. .... 

It would seem that Brooks does not 
realize that a point of view—a complete 
philosophy, in fact—may be altered 
functionally while remaining textually 
unchanged. That is to say, if a critical 
point of view is put to different uses and 
serves different purposes, it changes even 
if the words it uses are the same. I be- 
lieve that something of the sort can be 
demonstrated in Brooks’s career. And I 
can think of no other way to explain why 
today he is a popular and respectable 
figure in spite of the fact that his values 
are verbally the same as they were 
twenty-five years ago, when he was re- 
garded as the scourge of literary re- 
spectability. 

Consider the role that Brooks played 
in the critical “arena” of the period 
1915-25. America’s Coming-of-Age ap- 
peared at a time when “the future of 
mankind was an exciting vista’’—the era 
of Woodrow Wilson, an era of liberal and 
radical sentiments, universally felt, sup- 
ported by the sense of well-being which 
had permeated our community, and ap- 
parently justified by optimistic reports 
of imminent social progress. Brooks’s 
message was beautifully keyed to that 
atmosphere. It repudiated the rather 
stuffy, conventional belles lettres of the 
immediate past and anticipated a more 
vigorous future. It analyzed the failures 
of our traditional idealism and showed 
contemporary idealists how they could 
succeed. It castigated the reign of the 
“Babbits” and described a society ruled 
by scholars and poets. Now, even if 
there was naiveté in all this, there were 
also harsh truths and a deeply felt hu- 
manitarianism. It is little wonder that 


America’s Coming-of-Age electrified the 
little circle of intellectuals who were then 
re-evaluating all our political, education- 
al, and literary principles and who were 
to initiate in these fields the various lib- 
eral movements that are now our ortho- 
doxies. 

Brooks’s next book, Letters and Lead- 
ership (1918), confirmed his position as 
the finest and surely the most eloquent 
spokesman of the liberal critics of Ameri- 
can culture. I have called this brilliantly 
written book ‘an enlarged and bolder 
treatment of the residual theme of 
America’s Coming-of-Age,”’ for it studied 
the same problems and arrived at vir- 
tually the same conclusions as the previ- 
ous book. It differed from it chiefly in an 
added emphasis on the need for leaders, 
race of artists,’ who would arouse 
exalted desires in our people. This new 
emphasis was by no means an insignifi- 
cant matter, for it marked a decreasing 
interest in social analysis and an increas- 
ing interest in the individual problem. 
An essay on ‘‘The Literary Life in Amer- 
ica,” published in 1921, contributed 
nothing new to the point of view for 
which Brooks was now well known, but 
its description of the literary scene was 
remarkable for its overtones of anguish. 
There were enough hints of despair in it 
to persuade the reader that the author 
had succumbed to bitterness. 

The individual problem—by which is 
meant the problem of the sensitive artist 
in a commercial environment—received 
Brooks’s whole attention in two full- 
length studies of American writers: The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain (1920) and The 
Pilgrimage of Henry James (1925). In 
the first he described the artist who com- 
promised with the conventions and 
tastes of his environment and, as a con- 
sequence, was frustrated and eventually 
lost something of his integrity. In the 
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second he described the artist who fled 
from his inhospitable environment to the 
riper centers of Europe and, as a conse- 
quence of this uprooting, this transfer- 
ence to a strange climate, “‘withered and 
wasted his genius.”” The American com- 
munity was primitive, hence incapable 
of giving shelter to “the highly personal- 
ized human being.” In the case of Mark 
Twain it prevented the development of 
personality; in the case of James it im- 
pelled an already developed personality 
to seek shelter in an alien community. 

Much can be said in criticism of these 
works. Of America’s Coming-of-Age it 
can be said that the very basis of his 
literary criticism was questionable, for it 
is doubtful that the writers of any nation 
at any time could move men from the 
accumulation of wealth if their souls 
were set upon it and that his analysis of 
the utilitarian character of the American 
mind was based upon an absolute ideal- 
ism instead of an appreciation of histori- 
cal forces. Of Letters and Leadership it 
can be said that the quest for leaders is 
the most futile of enterprises (and one 
that idealists are much given to), for, 
while it may not be necessarily true that 
leaders arise when the social movement 
is ripe for them, it is certainly true that 
leaders are ineffective if the social move- 
ment is not ripe; and therefore the proper 
field of study is the objective situation, 
not the subjective need for guidance. 
Of the book on Mark Twain it can be 
said that there is no evidence that he 
would have been a better writer or 
greater thinker in a different environ- 
ment or that he had potentialities to be 
anything other than the man he actually 
was. Of the book on James it can be said 
that there is no evidence that James 
achieved less than he desired or that 
what he achieved was not sufficient for 
the kind of man he was. Of all these 
books, except America’s Coming-of-A ge, 


it can be said that the elegiac tone of the 
otherwise superb prose style—the linger- 
ing upon pain, the sense of frustration, of 
failure, and at last of doom—composes a 
distorting factor in a critical analysis of a 
nation’s cultural and social history. 

In spite of all that—and even more 
could be said in rejection of specific ob- 
servations about various writers—it was 
nevertheless true that these books were 
valuable. They were enormously stimu- 
lating, because they placed great respon- 
sibilities upon the writer and the scholar. 
They illuminated certain main currents 
in American life which had seldom before 
been examined in so sharp a light. They 
furnished ammunition to those who 
wanted to re-examine traditional notions 
about our past. They encouraged the 
widespread literary revolt against pro- 
vincialism, the dominance of the busi- 
ness psychology, and the assumption 
that America was creating utopia. 

Could the same things be said of 
Brooks’s later books? In 1932 he gave us 
a Life of Emerson which was built almost 
entirely out of Emerson’s own words and 
phrases. It was wholly lacking in analy- 
sis, interpretation, criticism, or even ex- 
planation. It was Emerson’s self-por- 
trait prepared by Van Wyck Brooks! In 
1936 he gave us The Flowering of New 
England and in 1940 New England: In- 
dian Summer. These are the books I 
have described as “scholarly story-tell- 
ing.”’ I do not know what else to call 
them. Brooks thinks they are history. 
But history is analysis, history is inter- 
pretation; and these books, like his Life 
of Emerson, are neither analytical nor in- 
terpretive. They are narratives of lit- 
erary people, places, and schools. Pro- 
fessor Perry Miller’s description of the 
Indian Summer will do for The Flowering 
as well: 


In the main, the book is an imaginative re- 
creation of the authors and artists in their habit 
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as they lived..... It is compact of details, often 
trivial, of meetings, of houses, of friendships; 
it is a series of vignettes, a kaleidoscope of 
glimpses and tableaus, merging one into an- 
other..... The actors themselves embody the 
story and speak their own lines, to such an ex- 
tent that page after page is compacted out of 
their own writings, phrases knit together or sen- 
tences paraphrased, but still their own words 
and not those of Mr. Brooks... .. 


They are pleasant books to read; they 
are entertaining and often picturesque 
and sometimes moving. But does anyone 
suppose that he will get from them a true 
or profound understanding of the periods 
and people with which they deal? 

And yet they are not pointless books, 
and they are not mere accidents in the 
development of Brooks’s thought. The 
intimations of despair and bitterness to 
which I have just pointed revealed a 
mood that would almost inevitably re- 
sult in sterility, for his “negations” were 
becoming confessions of defeat. I sus- 
pect that, when Brooks realized this, he 
realized also his personal need for an af- 
firmative approach. This he achieved by 
accepting those elements in the Ameri- 
can past that did not conflict with his 
cherished values; and, in accepting them 
as sources of inspiration for today, he 
substituted sympathetic description for 
the critical attitude. 

Thus his Life of Emerson was intended 
to be a foil to the books on James and 
Mark Twain, for Emerson was the whole 
man, the complete man, who was able to 
develop his personality and had neither 
to compromise with his environment nor 
to flee from it. But for this portrait of an 
American artist who had realized his po- 
tentialities and fulfilled his promise, 
Brooks had to go back to a preindustrial 
era. He found his ideal in a rural com- 
munity, where manufacturing was still 
largely in a handicraft stage, and in a 
time when metaphysical idealism was the 
prevailing mode of thought. The Flower- 


ing of New England was an enlargement 
of this thesis: the flowering occurred be- 
cause men lived simply and individualis- 
tically, thought in ideal and spiritual 
terms, and despised the life of the city. 
Indian summer befell New England 
when industrialism conquered produc- 
tion, literary men moved to urban cen- 
ters, life became complex and difficult, 
and materialism became the prevailing 
mode of thought. 

It can now be demonstrated how his 
values have changed. Where once his 
socialism implied a challenge to collec- 
tivize our industrial society, it is now a 
wistful hope that we shall one day return 
to a simple agrarian community. Where 
once his plea for social responsibility on 
the part of writers suggested that they 
must bear the burden of actively guiding 
the masses, it is now a call to express 
noble ideals. Where once his cultural na- 
tionalism was an instrument to facilitate 
interpretation of our peculiar history, it 
is now a method for isolating the Ameri- 
can experience from the rest of the world. 

Brooks’s values were once revolution- 
ary. They are not so today. They are 
shared by large numbers of educated 
Americans. Indeed, his most ardent 
emotion of the moment—love for the vil- 
lage and animosity toward the city-—is 
quite fashionable among city dwellers. 
His idealistic socialism outrages no one. 
His nationalism fits the mood of the 
present period perfectly. It may be that 
he has not personally quit the “arena.” 
If so, the arena itself has moved away. 

Brooks has always been on the side of 
the angels. Always he has stood for the 
things that most of us want—democracy 
and humanity in our life and our litera- 
ture. That is enough to entitle any man 
to our respect and affection. He need not 
feel that, because his way of solving our 
problems is unreal to us, we therefore 
condemn the kind of solution he wants. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF RESEARCH ON THE PLACEMENT 
OF READING MATERIAL IN SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL LITERATURE’ 


HELEN W. PAINTER? 


Proper placement of literature has long 
been a problem. With the great increase 
in reading materials and in their avail- 
ability in recent years, criteria for the 
selection and placement of books are be- 
coming even more needed than before. 
Teachers must know how to select good 
literature and where to place it correctly 
in order to guide pupils in reading which 
they can comprehend and enjoy. 

The need to determine scientifically 
the difficulty of books and the years 
where they appeal the most is “para- 
mount,”’ according to a statement in the 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion. This need has been emphasized by 
several studies of present practice, which 
reveal a wide range of grades in which 
specific literary selections are read or 
taught. Furthermore, investigations 
have shown that the overmaturity of a 
literary selection repels the pupil and 
that the childishness of a book bores him. 
According to a number of studies, proper 
placement has many advantages, some 
of which are the development of enjoy- 
ment and wider reading, greater fluency, 
lasting interest in or taste for good litera- 
ture, more successful teaching of reading, 
and a fuller realization of objectives than 
would be possible otherwise. Such place- 
ment, however, should not imply inflexi- 


* An abstract of a thesis presented in partial ful- 
filment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education in the School of Education, Indiana 
University, June, 1941. 


2 Director of testing and instructor in English at 
the University School, Indiana University. 
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bility. It would be unjustifiable to limit 
a certain book to only one grade, just as 
it would be inadvisable to prescribe a 
limited few books for the child to read. 

In making a survey of research studies 
of secondary-school literature, the writer 
found that many investigations have 
been made on the problem of placement 
according to interest and difficulty—two 
factors which are considered of prime 
importance in reading. There had been 
little attempt at summarizing the general 
conclusions, perhaps because only in re- 
cent years has much consideration been 
given to reading problems in the second- 
ary school. Such a synthesis, however, is 
necessary if the teacher is to make the 
best use of research findings. 

Recognizing the need for such a sum- 
mary, the writer attempted to synthe- 
size the findings of research on the place- 
ment of selections in English literature 
according to students’ interest and com- 
prehension. The study was limited to 
the secondary school—Grades 7-12 in- 
clusive—and to those investigations 
based only on research. It eliminated 
those dealing with experts’ opinions, 
though the writer recognized the value 
of such opinions as pertinent and as one 
phase of the entire problem. Further- 
more, the reading of magazines and peri- 
odical literature was not included. 

Aside from materials which were of 
value for underlying principles and the 
like, one hundred and forty-four studies 
were found to be immediately pertinent 
to this synthesis. All findings, including 
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the names of specific selections, were 
tabulated separately according to inter- 
est or difficulty. With regard to interest, 
an attempt was made to draw from each 
study analyzed only those specific selec- 
tions which were represented as being 
preferred by groups of pupils and to omit 
all selections included in any study on 
the basis of their preference by a single 
pupil. Except where it was possible to 
check upon the sources, no frequencies of 
specific selections were combined unless 
the titles were exactly the same. As a 
check. upon the adequacy of the com- 
pleted material, the results of three stud- 
ies were added after the bulk of the data 
had been assembled. The relative em- 
phasis of the findings remained un- 
changed. It seems, therefore, that addi- 
tional studies probably would have added 
comparatively little of significant value 
to the final results, although the writer 
believes that few pertinent investiga- 
tions were missed. 

A synthesis of the results revealed 
broad trends. Despite differences in the 
investigations, the studies were domi- 
nated by the same aims: to give infor- 
mation about children’s interests in read- 
ing or to give information about mate- 
rials suited in difficulty for them—as de- 
termined by the limits of this synthesis. 
With a consciousness of their limitations, 
we find the combined results worth while, 
for pooled judgment is more reliable than 
the findings of any one study, even 
though the results of one may be very 
suggestive. 

Interests —A summary of the investi- 
gations on interests reveals the following 
points on which writers agree: (a) read- 
ing is a major activity of boys and girls 
during their leisure; (0) most children do 

3 Because of the need for an all-inclusive term, 


we have used the word “selection” to indicate any 
piece of literature, regardless of type or length. 


some reading; (c) tastes in reading change 
and mature with age; (d) pupils seem to 
read much literature of excellent quality, 
although much reading is done which is 
worthless but harmless; (e) selections 
which are liked best by some children are 
liked the least by other children; (f) the 
chief reason which a pupil gives for liking 
a book is common experience; (g) the 
chief reason given for disliking a book is 
the difficulty of understanding it; (k) the 
most important specific influences on 
reading are friends and schoolmates, 
movies, and family; (7) the chief source 
of materials is the public library; (j) most 
of the reading done is fiction; (&) pupils 
prefer modern selections; (/) pupils like 
themes of action, adventure, and mys- 
tery; (m) they like books of a series; () 
girls seem to read more than boys; (0) 
girls like boys’ books, but boys seem to 
read few, if any, girls’ books; and (p) 
teachers seem to have read few of the se- 
lections recommended for or read by 
their pupils. 

Out of the vast number of specific se- 
lections which pupils read and liked, cer- 
tain ones seemed to be most popular, as 
indicated by their frequency of mention 
by different studies. Twenty-three selec- 
tions were named by ten or more investi- 
gators as books which children liked. 
The three most often mentioned (by 
more than twenty studies) were Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer, Lady of the Lake, 
and Little Women. The others, in de- 
scending order of mention by from twen- 
ty to fifteen studies, were Call of the Wild, 
Ivanhoe, Treasure Island, Ben Hur, David 
Copperfield, Freckles, and Huckleberry 
Finn. The remaining thirteen titles, in 
descending order of mention by from 
fourteen to ten studies, were Last of the 
Mohicans, Les Misérables, Little Men, 
Silas Marner, Girl of the Limberlost, Tale 
of Two Cities, Anne of Green Gables, Pen- 
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rod, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Evan- 
geline, Hoosier School Master, Kidnapped, 
and Lorna Doone. The median grade 
placement for all these selections was 
Grade 9, with the exception of Huckle- 
berry Finn, Little Men, Little Women, and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Grade 8); 
Last of the Mohicans (Grade 9.9); David 
Copperfield and Lorna Doone (Grade 10); 
and Silas Marner and Tale of Two Cities 
(Grade 11). These median grade place- 
ments are the average of all the place- 
ments given for a specific selection. ‘They 
represent the median grade level at which 
children read and liked a particular book. 

It was impossible to list the selections 
which children disliked, not only because 
the information was meager but also be- 
cause the selections disliked by some were 
liked by others. However, certain selec- 
tions obviously were less popular than 
others with children. Those for which a 
feeling of dislike seemed rather definite 
included The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, Emerson’s Essays, Henry Esmond, 
Macaulay’s Johnson, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Homer’s Odyssey, Chaucer’s Prologue, 
Sesame and Lilies, Speech on Conciliation, 
Poe’s Tales and Poems, Twice-told Tales, 
and Vicar of Wakefield. 

Difficulty—The number of studies 
measuring difficulty appears small when 
compared with the number devoted to 
students’ interests. Investigators of the 
studies surveyed used two means to 
measure difficulty—tests or statistical 
formulas. Few investigators actually try 
out their methods on selections falling 
within the range of this synthesis. 

Selections for which there was perfect 
or very close agreement among investi- 
gators on their placement were Christ- 
mas Carol, Grade 7; Tale of Two Cities, 
Grade 9; To a Waterfowl, Grade 7; A- 
hunting of the Deer, Grade 8; Evangeline, 
Grade 8; Lady of the Lake, Grade 10; 


Man without a Country, Grade 7; Rip 
Van Winkle, Grade 8; Wisp, a Girl of 
Dublin, Grade 8; and Wolf Hunters, 
Grade 7. 

Both interest and difficulty —A compar- 
ison of median grade placements based 
on difficulty with those based on interest 
reveals that almost 75 per cent of the se- 
lections for which the placements by 
both criteria are available have the same 
placements or are placed in an adjacent 
grade. Of those selections for which the 
placements varied more than one grade, 
12 per cent had a higher placement ac- 
cording to difficulty and 88 per cent had 
a higher placement according to interest. 
These findings suggest that pupils’ inter- 
est in a selection depends greatly upon 
the difficulty of the selection. It must be 
pointed out, however, that these conclu- 
sions were founded upon limited data. 
Only a small number of selections had 
placements based upon both interest and 
difficulty studies. 

There is closer agreement on junior 
high school than on senior high school 
selections. The number of selections on 
which there is agreement becomes fewer 
as schooling advances. 

The small number of selections for 
which placements were given both ac- 
cording to interest by two or more stud- 
ies and also according to difficulty by 
two or more studies were as shown in 
Table 1, together with the median grade 
placements by each criterion. 

This comparison of median grade 
placements by interest and difficulty for 
these few selections reveals wide discrep- 
ancy. For only two of the selections are 
the placements the same by both meas- 
ures. For seven others there is a differ- 
ence of one grade. For the remaining 
thirteen, or over half, there is a difference 
of two or more grades. Since these are 
the selections studied by the most inves- 
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tigators and since these results are great- 
ly different from those dealing with the 
majority of the selections, which were 
studied by a smaller number of investi- 
gators, it must be concluded that greater 
variation in placement between interest 
and difficulty is revealed when a selec- 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN GRADE PLACEMENTS AS GIVEN 
IN TWO OR MORE STUDIES 


MEDIAN GRADE 
PLACEMENT 
ACCORDING TO— 
SELECTION 
Interest | Difficulty 
Call of the Wild... _ 9 II 
Christmas Carol... 9 7 
David Copperfield IO II 
Evangeline....... a 9 8 
9 II 
Julius Caesar........ 9 9 
Last of the Mohicans... . af 9.9 II 
Lorna Doone. . 30 II 
Man without a ‘Country. 7 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream....| 11 8 
Rip Van Winkle....... Sore 7 8 
Scottish Chiefs. . - 9 7 
Silas Marner.... II 
Story of My — and Youth} 9 7 
Story of My Life. by 9 8 
Tale of Two Cities 9 
The Talisman..... 9.9 8 
To a Waterfowl. . . euahe 9 7 
Treasure Island... .. 9 10 
9 II 


tion is examined by many research stud- 
ies than by a few. 

Many explanations may be offered for 
this variation. In many cases children’s 
interests in certain books may be influ- 
enced by the traditional placement of a 
book. For example, a pupil might list 
Julius Caesar as a play in which he was 
interested and which he liked in Grade 9 
largely because he has to read it in that 
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particular grade as a part of the curricu- 
lum. It is significant that several of the 
books did not attain a high interest rank- 
ing until the tenth or eleventh grades, an 
outcome which may have resulted in 
some cases as a reaction against selec- 
tions which are often taught too early to 
hold the pupil’s keenest interest. 

Interest is dependent upon a certain 
amount of background. For example, to 
enjoy, and to comprehend as well, a Tale 
of Two Cities, a pupil must be familiar 
with French history to a certain extent. 
This background of knowledge is deter- 
mined by educational experiences in 
school, or it may be supplied by the 
teacher before it normally appears in the 
curriculum. To present most of this set- 
ting early is uneconomical of teacher and 
pupil time, and complete interest and 
comprehension are still not insured. If a 
student chooses a book on his own voli- 
tion, he is likely to select one with suffi- 
ciently familiar associations that he can 
enjoy and understand it by himself. 
Therefore, a pupil’s background of infor- 
mation about a book may affect the 
grade level at which he reads it. 

It is especially significant that difficul- 
ty placements are frequently higher than 
the interest placements. This discrep- 
ancy leads to a question of the measure- 
ments involved or of the degree of corre- 
lation between interest and difficulty. 
As has been pointed out, a child’s liking 
of a selection is based on his understand- 
ing of it. In some cases, one may precede 
the other; but, for maximum enjoyment, 
comprehension or meaning is necessary. 
Then is not the disagreement due, in 
part at least, to the measurements em- 
ployed in the different investigations? 
To measure interest in a particular selec- 
tion is largely a subjective matter. In 
most of the studies reviewed the authors 
merely asked pupils to list the books 
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liked, but the lists represent average or 
predominant likings. For difficulty, 
more objective and diverse measures 
were attempted. One of the studies bases 
its formula for measuring difficulty upon 
vocubulary and sentence complexity. 
Another uses vocabulary burden and di- 
versity. Too often a formula indicates 
the grade level at which understanding 
is possible, but we as teachers are inter- 
ested more in the placement where maxi- 
mum efficiency in learning is possible. 
Any statistical device, however, must 
necessarily omit many factors that have 
great influence. In most cases adequate 
measurement of context and content has 
not been attempted. Style of writing has 
not been considered. In fact, it frequent- 
ly seems that, the more a selection has 
been studied by investigators of difficul- 
ty, the more disagreement is revealed in 
results. Such differences may arise, 
therefore, from the different factors 
measured by the different authors. To 
be most valuable, the various results 
need to be combined in order that a 
truer placement may be found. Since in 
this synthesis Table 1 gives the median 
placement by difficulty based on at least 
two studies, the placement represents a 
combined or median level according to 
more difficulty factors than are repre- 
sented by any one study and consequent- 
ly should be more helpful. 
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Thus weaknesses are evident in the ex- 
isting methods of measuring difficulty 
and interest. Yet, until better devices 
are found, the means which we have 
available are valuable. Discrepancy in 
placements by the two criteria reveals a 
need not only for better and more objec- 
tive means but also for more diverse 
methods of determining placements by 
these two factors than now exist. 

Recommendations for further study— 
The findings of the investigations on stu- 
dent interests revealed points on which 
there was disagreement. Some of the 
more outstanding ones, which are sug- 
gestive for further research, are the in- 
creased or decreased interest in fiction, 
biography, and poetry with schooling; 
the effect of intelligence on reading; the 
reading of dull children; and the read- 
ing of other racial groups besides our 
own. 

Standards and measures of judging 
contemporary materials are of primary 
concern. Furthermore, the present dis- 
agreement in placement for a number of 
selections points definitely to a need for 
further information concerning the diffi- 
culty and interest rankings of specific se- 
lections. Finally, the addition of place- 
ment according to criteria other than in- 
terest and difficulty to this synthesis 
would lead to a more adequate and bal- 
anced picture of the whole problem. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF BOOK SUPPLY 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF AN EXTENSIVE READING PROGRAM 


VERNETTE KAUPANG' 


Extensive reading was inaugurated in 
Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in September, 1935. The ar- 
ticle by Miss Vera Thomas in the Sep- 
tember, 1938, issue of the English Journal 
explained in detail the origin of this work 
in our building. At first it was carried out 
only in Grade X but later has also been 
extended throughout Grades XI and 
XII. By extensive reading we do not 
mean simply pupil choice from a long 
list of carefully selected books but gradu- 
ated reading with a growth to meet the 
varying needs of the individual. In the 
next few moments I am going to try to 
show you how our course attempts to ful- 
fil this purpose by including the many 
different types of literature. I shall also 
tell you about a few of the methods that 
are being used by the teachers in the de- 
partment in our attempts to stimulate 
pupils to better reading. 

When the pupils come to us as XB’s, 
we try to place before them in as attrac- 
tive a manner as possible a wide variety 
of books. Each classroom library ranges 
from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty books with, on the average, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five to two hundred 
titles. The first five weeks are chiefly ex- 
ploratory. By means of a questionnaire 
which the pupil fills out on the first day, 
the teacher obtains some helpful infor- 
mation regarding each pupil. The ques- 
tionnaire asks such information as birth- 
place, favorite books, favorite magazine, 
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favorite subject, hobby, life-work, and 
how leisure time is spent. Besides, each 
pupil is given a list (to be kept in his 
notebook) of the books to be found in 
the classroom library of Grade X. These 
books are arranged according to forty- 
two centers of interest, such as Adven- 
ture, Adventure in the Air, Adventure on 
the Sea, Animal Heroes, Behind the 
Scenes, Civil War, Developing Personal- 
ity, Diving, Strange Lands, Famous 
People in Fiction, Fun in Fiction, Pio- 
neer Life, World War, etc. If a pupil has 
any special interests, this will help him 
to select his first books. Perhaps they 
will be much along the same line, per- 
haps they will show no definite growth, 
but the majority will, after a few weeks, 
be fed up on one type, and that is the 
time for the teacher to step in and do 
some tactful guiding. 

The fact that much of the time during 
the first five weeks is devoted to reading, 
both in the classroom and at home, gives 
the teacher the opportunity for personal 
conferences with the pupils as they turn 
in their written comments on the books 
they have read. These conferences lay 
the foundation for helpful guidance dur- 
ing the rest of the term. By comments 
we mean the pupils’ reactions, not the 
old summary type of report. 

Having the bookcases as close to the 
teacher’s desk as possible is helpful—the 
closer the better. She should never be- 
come so engrossed in anything she is do- 
ing at her desk that she will miss any op- 
portunity of giving a friendly suggestion 
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to someone who may be looking for a 
book. As soon as the pupil feels that the 
teacher is sincerely and vitally interested 
in his likes and dislikes and that she is 
trying to guide him in his choice rather 
than arbitrarily to prescribe, he natural- 
ly becomes more concerned about his 
own reading. A friendly and sympathetic 
understanding and sharing of reading ex- 
periences in a social way while the pupil 
is at the bookcase is always very effec- 
tive. In other words, the importance of 
personal work cannot be overestimated. 
Therefore, it is important that the teacher 
be alert at every opportunity. Of course, 
if a teacher is going to do individual guid- 
ing, the classes cannot be too large. It is 
also important that she should know as 
many of the books as possible in order to 
be able to suggest. For how can she en- 
thusiastically sell her books to the class 
without knowing the books herself. This 
takes more than one semester’s reading, 
even if one does some skimming. 

The teacher is also given the chance to 
study the pupil’s previous reading record, 
because an accumulative reading card is 
used for all three years. The I.Q. (dis- 
guised), Iowa Silent Reading Test grade, 
other tests, and final grades are included 
on this card. 

Occasionally we find good books that 
should be read remaining on the shelves. 
To overcome this, the teacher might read 
an interesting incident, break off at some 
exciting point, and the book will invari- 
ably go out. Some pupils may be non- 
readers, but all pupils like a good story. 
For this reason it is sometimes effective 
merely to tell an anecdote or a snatch 
from a story. 

However, the very best advertisement 
for a book is pupil approbation. It is es- 
pecially helpful for the circulation of the 
better books. If possible, a pupil should 
be given the chance to express his appre- 


ciation to the class while his enthusiasm 
for the book is high. 

Informal discussion at least once a 
week leads the pupils to share reading ex- 
periences and to interest others in books 
they have enjoyed. Such topics as read- 
ing with a purpose, dry books, happy 
endings, animal stories, interesting set- 
tings, interesting characters, develop- 
ment of characters, books that teach, and 
home problems have been discussed. One 
teacher has found panel discussions help- 
ful in which a few pupils have been se- 
lected to act as chairmen. These lead 
the discussion and call on members of 
the class to amplify their ideas by illus- 
trations from the books they have read. 

Sometimes we might feel that these 
class discussions do not accomplish 
much, but they do seem to help the pu- 
pils to build up standards of judgment 
as well as appreciation. Just the other 
day one of my Grade XIB pupils re- 
turned two books to my desk. As she did 
so, she made the remark: “I used to like 
this type [pointing to the lighter fiction 
book] but in tenth grade Miss led 
me to enjoy this other type [referring to 
the book far superior in literary style and 
content].”” When I asked her how the 
teacher had caused her to feel as she did 
toward the books, she explained that the 
class discussions had taught her to com- 
pare characters because they had dis- 
cussed the true-to-life, the false, and the 
goody-goody type of characters. 

The class discussions also afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the teacher to 
guide the pupils into a better understand- 
ing of democratic ideals as these are 
found in the books that have been 
read. 

We use sets of the Everyday Reading 
magazine in Grades XIB and XII. These 
were especially intended for our low 
groups, but they have been found helpful 
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also in other classes in arousing the pu- 
pils’ interest in certain living writers be- 
cause of the interesting biographical 
sketches they contain. I recall, after the 
pupils had read the Nordhoff and Hall 
issue of January 15, there were many 
more requests for the Nordhoff and Hall 
books. 

After the pupils have been led to real- 
ize that they can derive pleasure from 
reading, and when the teacher has had 
the chance to observe their reading hab- 
its, remedial reading drill books may be 
used to advantage in developing speed 
and comprehension. We have found 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Book 
V, by McCall and Crabbs, very helpful 
in Grade X. Pupils keep their graph 
sheets to observe their own improve- 
ments. Modern Living, by Eleanor John- 
son, is being used as a drill book in 
Grade XIB and Let’s Read, by Roberts 
and Rand, in Grade XIA. 

Another method of guidance is the 
teaching of the various types of reading 
in order to lay a foundation for the ex- 
tensive reading. As I have stated before, 
Grade XB work is chiefly exploratory. 
In Grade XA, emphasis is placed upon 
the study of the novel by means of teach- 
ing a core novel. By this I mean that the 
entire class reads and discusses one novel 
together, such as My Antonia, The Tur- 
mot, Let the Hurricane Roar, Silas Mar- 
ner, or Arrowsmith. We use different sets 
depending on whether the class is a high, 
medium, or low group. After they have 
studied one novel together, they read ex- 
tensively from a classroom library con- 
sisting of novels of many titles. 

Next, Grade XA pupils are introduced 
to biography, by means of group read- 
ing. From four to eight members read 
the same book at the same time. At the 
end of a week or ten days this group 
and the teacher discuss the book. After 


this the pupils select and read biogra- 
phies of their own choice. 

In Grade XIB the short story, long 
narrative poetry, newspapers, and maga- 
zines are studied; in Grade XIA the es- 
say and drama are studied as types. In 
each case a classroom library consisting 
of these respective types is provided in 
order that they may read extensively 
after having studied several together as 
a class. However, after Grade X, very 
little class time can be devoted to exten- 
sive reading because of vocabulary, spell- 
ing, composition, and usage work. 

In Grade XIIB we use theme reading 
in which the pupils are given an opportu- 
nity to select a subject in which they are 
interested. They read three or more 
books on that subject and organize their 
impressions at the end of the unit either 
as an oral or a written report. This helps 
them to realize that the same theme may 
be found in several different types of lit- 
erature. It also affords training in com- 
prehension, evaluation, and organization. 
It helps pupils to understand that they 
are reading for a purpose, not only for 
enjoyment. We have a prepared list of 
reading organized according to themes, 
the most popular themes being Pioneer- 
ing, Music, Medicine, Careers, and 
Southwest. Many of the best sellers are 
included in this list. In this grade par- 
ticularly do we urge the use of the public 
library. 

In Grade XIJA there is greater dif- 
ferentiation between the two top groups. 
Those in the high group, because many 
of them will go to the university, are 
given themes which follow the back- 
ground work in the Adventures in Eng- 
lish Literature, such as Legendary He- 
roes, Early Exploration, Life in the Middle 
Ages, and Queen Elizabeth and Tudor 
Times. The middle group reads on 
themes such as Getting Acquainted with 
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an Author and Studying Human Nature, 
in which the pupils are not limited to 
English literature; but they must select 
their authors from an approved list. 

This gives you very briefly some of the 
things we are trying to do in Roosevelt 
High School. If all of the different meth- 
ods used by all our twenty teachers 
were to be given, they would fill many 
pages. 

However, I should like to suggest a 
book which gives many helpful hints for 
guiding reading. It is Modern Techniques 
for Improving Secondary School English 
by the New York City Association of 
Teachers of English (Noble and Noble, 
$2.50). The N.E.A. Research Bulletin, 
Volume XX, published’ in January, also 
has many suggestions. 

Now we might ask if there is anything 
to show whether or not we have actually 
succeeded in doing any stimulating. We 
have done no final scientific testing, but 
we do feel that we have some proof of 
improvement. In 1938, for instance, an 
Iowa Reading Test was given to the pu- 
pils of Grade XA as a follow-up test. 
They had previously taken thé Iowa Si- 
lent Reading Test as XB’s. The results 
of the two tests when compared revealed 
definite improvement in every case. In 
many cases the low-ability pupils, with 
whom progress was most striking, im- 
proved to the extent of four grades. 

Our English department book circula- 
tion, I believe, can also be considered evi- 
dence of some growth when we consider 
the fact that the circulation of books, ex- 


clusive of short stories, plays, and poetry, 
for the first semester this year amount- 
ed to 20,245 volumes. (Roosevelt High 
School has an enrolment of 2,300 pupils, 
and all are required to take English.) 

The reading cards prove something, 
because a very small card was used be- 
fore extensive reading was introduced. 
Now a pupil’s reading fills a card several 
times as large. Many pupils fill one and 
start on the second card. 

The general pupil attitude in interest, 
choice, and comprehension seems to have 
improved. This we know definitely has 
carried over into the homes likewise, be- 
cause pupils often mention the fact that 
they cannot return the book today be- 
cause mother, father, brother, or sister 
wants to read the book too. 

Whatever has or has not been accom- 
plished, extensive reading certainly has 
presented a real and constant challenge 
to us as teachers, for, as you have seen, 
it demands all the tact and resourceful- 
ness that a teacher can master. It de- 
mands that she, in order to guide, be a 
lover of books, that she know the joy of 
being lost in a book, and finally that she 
be well acquainted with the books that 
appeal to modern boys and girls. 

The following article written by L. 
Katherine Paetz, chairman of the Eng- 
lish department book circulation, will 
show you how the books are handled by 
her and by the librarians, whose whole- 
hearted co-operation and ceaseless efforts 
have made this extensive reading pro- 
gram possible. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ENGLISH DEPARTMENT AND LIBRARY 
IN THE HANDLING OF BOOKS 


L. KATHERINE PAETZ* 


The Roosevelt High School English 
department owns over ten thousand vol- 
umes. These have been purchased from 
student fees. Originally we charged 75 
cents per pupil a semester. At present 
pupils in Grade X pay 30 cents and pu- 
pils in Grades XI and XII pay 50 cents 
per semester. 

All these books are handled through 
our school library. We have divided our 
work into three departments. Our librar- 
ian (1) gets all book orders ready to be 
sent to the main office; (2) prepares, with 
the librarian’s helpers, all books for the 
shelves; (3) makes complete inventories 
at the end of each year; (4) makes lists 
of all lost books and reorders copies of 
those we need; and (5) keeps all records 
of books, such as (a) the shelf list, which 
is alphabetical and which is revised each 
year by inventory, (6) the teacher cards 
for all checked-out books, and (c) the 
complete records of total circulation of 
books and money spent. 

This has been our second year of 
W.P.A. help. However, through curtail- 
ment of funds, we have just lost this help. 
This year we had three such assistants: 
one who mended, another who lettered 
and prepared books for the shelves, and 
the third who checked books in and out 
of the English library. Previous to this 
W.P.A. help, the librarians, student as- 
sistants, and I physically handled all 
these books. This is again the situation. 

At times we have been fortunate to 
have volunteer help from university stu- 
dents and graduates who have wanted 
this type of experience. 


«In charge of English department book circula- 
tion, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis. 


We have ascertained, however, that if 
adequate help is not provided an ambi- 
tious program of this nature just can’t 
materialize unless all pitch in and those 
handling books give hours of extra time. 
One’s vision has to be tempered to the 
help available. 

As our English library grew, the physi- 
cal work increased in staggering propor- 
tions. As an outgrowth of our reading 
curriculum, the social science and science 
departments had instigated a similar, 
though not so extensive, reading pro- 
gram. The handling of these books also 
became the responsibility of the library. 
In order to cut down on the labor in- 
volved in distributing all room libraries 
ourselves, I make lists for each teacher, 
indicating from which books she may 
draw. 

I wish you could see our library in ac- 
tion the last three weeks of each semester 
and the first few days of the new. All 
books are called in at the end of the fif- 
teenth week. These are checked in, sort- 
ed for mending and rebinding, and com- 
pletely alphabetized by authors and 
titles. The library looks like a storage 
place. The English-room shelves are 
filled, our tables stacked high, and our 
fifty classroom bookcases brought in for 
the reckoning are brimful of books, as are 
all the tables in the reading room. The 
browsing room is completely dismantled 
to house the innumerable classroom sets. 
The last day of the semester teachers try 
to select their books from the lists al- 
ready given them, as our ideal is to have 
the English-room libraries set up when 
the new classes enter. 

Grades XA and XI keep their books 
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seven and a half weeks, because in these 
grades our course of study is divided into 
types of literature; other grades keep 
theirs for the semester or as the individ- 
ual situation demands. The whole setup 
is a very flexible affair. When some of 
the books in the room are unsatisfactory, 
these can be returned and others drawn 
from the surplus stock. Pupils are con- 
stantly encouraged to use our school li- 
brary, the branch and main public librar- 
ies, because we realize that the greater 
university of learning is the city libraries, 
which serve the citizens long after they 
have left our schools. Grade XB teach- 
ers, with our librarian as supervisor, give 
a thorough library training course at the 
very beginning of the semester. 

For my specific duties I am allowed 
the equivalent of one class period. I or- 
der the books from teacher suggestions, 
National Council booklists, suggested 
lists like those found in Everyday Read- 
ing, and above all from the Standard 
Catalog, Children’s Catalog, Young Peo- 
ple’s Section of the Book List, and the 
State List. Those not found in the last 
four sources are sent to the Minneapolis 
Approval Committee. 

As already indicated, I also check the 
books on the lost list to be reordered and 
order more copies of books which have 
proved popular and good and of which 
we have not a sufficient number for all 
teachers. 

All teachers help me by getting reac- 
tions to all books read from each pupil. 


Each pupil makes out a slip for each 
book he reads. On this slip he states the 
title, author, difficulty rating, and inter- 
est rating. I am guided by these reac- 
tions as to additional orders and place- 
ment of extensive reading books. In 
Grade XIIB the students also indicate 
the theme of each book. These indica- 
tions help me in making the theme read- 
ing lists. 

In order to make class lists from which 
teachers choose books, I have one office- 
practice pupil together with one or two 
N.Y.A. students who type, though some- 
times rather badly. These pupils copy 
the library shelf list, and I divide these 
lists into six semesters, indicating the 
types of literature by various colors of 
pencils. From these the typists make the 
teacher lists. They also type the diction- 
ary schedules. (I might state here that 
we own a set of thirty-five Webster’s Up- 
per Levels dictionaries for each two teach- 
ers. This set they may share as they 
like.) They also type set schedules for 
those books of which we have not one set 
for each teacher, as well as periodic re- 
minders. ‘The making of all these book 
lists requires six to eight weeks of work. 

It is, of course, evident that our cur- 
riculum, in order to be highly efficient, 
requires, first, wide reading on the part 
of all teachers; second, fine co-operation 
between the whole department and the 
library; and, last, a reading program 
which is both fluid and flexible to suit all 
types of readers (and teachers). 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


HERMAN O. MAKEY* 


It is more than regrettable that a sub- 
ject which has such educational possibil- 
ities as spelling should be made insignifi- 
cant at the same time that its vocal 
praise is bewildering in volume. Few 
subjects in the curriculums of either our 
grade or our high schools offer a richer 
field for real education than does spell- 
ing; yet it has been made a mere exercise 
of memory, and a momentary efficiency 
of 70 per cent is considered acceptable. 
The important possibilities inherent in 
spelling deserve a paper of their own, but 
the comments which follow—an attempt 
to show what can and should be done by 
the teacher of spelling—will give some 
hints on this subject. 

Spelling is not, ordinarily, taught; and, 
consequently, it is not efficiently learned. 
The usual procedure is to assign to the 
student a certain number of words and, 
on an appointed day, to give a test over 
these. If the pupil spells 70 per cent cor- 
rectly, he “passes” the test. Sometimes 
the penalty for misspelled words is made 
larger; but the principle is the same. 
Does it not seem strange that pupils 
should be expected to be able to learn 
words in vacuo? Would a science teacher 
expect his pupils to learn the vocabulary 
of his subject without any reference to 
meaning? 

Still, it is astonishing how effective the 
memory of exceptional pupils may be. 
In the winter of 1911-12, I pronounced 
words at a spelling match in which the 
Webster blue-back speller was the source 
of the words. One of the contestants, al- 
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though he had been out of school for over 
twenty years, would stop me from time 
to time and tell me what the next word 
was. Yet it was clear that he had no idea 
what most of the hard words meant. 

Of what use is it, however, to be able 
to spell words whose meanings are un- 
known? Spelling is useful only for writ- 
ing, and we write only words whose 
meanings we at least think that we know. 
It is also true, of course, that we avoid 
writing words that we think we cannot 
spell. There is more than a germ of 
truth in the remark that a synonym is a 
word that we use when we can’t spell the 
word we intend. 

Undoubtedly this failure to teach 
spelling is due to the popular notion that 
there is nothing to teach. We have lists 
of words more or less “scientifically” de- 
rived, and all the pupil has to do is look 
at the letters in the words and learn their 
order. Consequently, we may say that 
spelling is “‘learned”’ to the pupils instead 
of being taught to them. What can be 
done to help pupils learn spelling? What 
can be done to enrich the subject of 
spelling? Many things. 

Spelling study should give spelling 
power. 

1. One of the very important things 
which should be a part of spelling work 
is familiarity with the sounds of the Eng- 
lish language. The sounds of the vowels, 
consonants, digraphs, and diphthongs 
and the symbols by which these sounds 
are indicated in dictionaries should be 
learned. If a person is to be able to find 
words in a dictionary, he must know 
what spellings may represent the sounds 
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of the words; if he is to be able to recog- 
nize words when he sees them, he must 
know what sounds the letters represent; 
if he is to be able to grasp the spelling of 
a word easily, he must recognize the pat- 
terns of the letter combinations. By 
making the sounds of the language part 
of the spelling material, the teacher will 
help the pupil to pronounce words, to 
recognize words—to read and to speak. 

2. Likewise of importance is the recog- 
nition of the construction of words. Just 
yesterday, members of a junior class in 
our high school were ignorant of the 
meaning of international. (Impossible, 
you say? Alas! no.) We stopped our lit- 
erature lesson long enough to discover 
that they knew there were such words as 
interurban, interscholastic, and interstate 
but had only hazy and inaccurate ideas 
of their meaning. Finally one student 
saw that interurban lines used to run be- 
tween cities. Then international and in- 
terstate became simple. They knew with- 
out further study what interstate com- 
merce was. Surely it would be a short 
step to see that intramural athletics are 
not intermural athletics. Similarly, the 
knowledge that -us is typically a noun 
ending and -ous an adjective ending will 
help both spelling and understanding of 
many words. The changes that prefixes 
and roots undergo in word formation is of 
fundamental importance in securing a 
grasp of English vocabulary. 

The economy of associating the con- 
struction of words with spelling problems 
should be self-evident. How large a pro- 
portion of our words are derivatives! And 
how many of the spelling difficulties are 
found among derivatives rather than 
among simple forms! In the November, 
1936, English Journal, Philip von Rohr 
Sauer, of Winona, Minnesota, gave “One 
Hundred Root Words for Vocabulary 
Building.” About 1900 the State Course 


of Study for Illinois gave for the upper 
grades a very excellent series of lessons 
on word-building; this may still be in use. 
Either of these helps will give the teacher 
of spelling abundant material for a study 
of word formation. With a knowledge of 
about fifty roots, about twenty common 
prefixes, and about as many common suf- 
fixes, the pupil has a basis for spelling, 
word recognition, and word understand- 
ing whose value as spelling power is hard 
to overestimate. Their value goes far be- 
yond themselves, for their study opens 
the eyes of pupils to the constitution of 
many other words and thus makes the 
study of spelling both intelligent and ed- 
ucative. 

3. This study, however, to be most 
effective, should be accompanied by a 
study of spelling rules. Why should hun- 
dreds of words be studied as separate and 
distinct problems when the study of a 
single rule will enable the pupil to spell 
them all with only a slight mental effort? 
Observation will show that the great ma- 
jority of mistakes in adult spelling are 
made in the attachment of suffixes and 
prefixes. There is no reason why anyone 
should ever misspell disappoint, misspell, 
or mistake if he is aware that the prefixes 
dis- and mis- and the words to which they 
are attached undergo no change when 
they are combined. This can readily be 
learned from a study of a number of such 
words and, once learned, can be much 
more easily remembered and more read- 
ily recalled at need in this way than 
through any amount of drill on individ- 
ual words. 

It is, therefore, a question of economy 
of effort in teaching. Shall picnicking be 
taught as a spelling curiosity or as a nat- 
ural and sensible spelling? Shall notice- 
able and courageous be merely hard words 
to master or shall they be recognized as 
members of a type? Shall careful and 
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hopeless, coming and hopping, be subject 
to the constant confusion which their 
spelling causes so many—or shall their 
spelling be simplified and clinched in the 
pupil’s mind by a knowledge of their 
normality? Surely the time and effort 
required for the mastery of the rules for 
dropping and retaining e, for doubling 
consonants, for changing y on adding s, 
for adding & when suffixes beginning with 
e, t, and y are added to words ending in c, 
etc., are vastly more profitable than the 
time and effort required for the mastery 
of the words to which they apply by the 
study of the words as separate spelling 
problems. 

4. Another help which is seldom used 
is the recognition of the value of related 
words as helps in spelling. Notice how 
the following pairs of words help to clear 
up the obscure letters which cause trou- 
ble to so many spellers: benign, benignant; 
column, columnar; definite, define; divide, 
dividend; grammar, grammatical; medi- 
cine, medicinal. The list could be expand- 
ed to great length. Obscure vowels and 
consonants are cleared up by study of the 
accent shift resulting from shortening or 
lengthening words; and, at the same 
time, the student learns additional words 
easily and naturally. Of course, as in all 
spelling, the study of these words should 
be associated with their meaning and 
pronunciation. The increase in usable 
vocabulary from this and the other spell- 
ing aids mentioned will also increase 
ability to recognize and understand 
words encountered in reading and will 
give the student ability to build deriva- 
tives for himself at need. In other words, 
not only will there result an increase in 
spelling ability, but the whole storehouse 
of the English vocabulary will be opened 
up. Of course, the meanings of words 
must be learned from their use in con- 
text. 


5. The effect of oneletter upon another 
should also be brought to the pupil’s at- 
tention. The tendency of silent e to make 
vowels long and the tendency of 7 to add 
a y sound to /, as in billiard (the lack 
of a y sound showing that no follows the 
lin similar, etc.) ; to make c and g soft; to 
give ¢ the sound of sh and s following a 
vowel the sound of zh and s following a 
consonant the sound of sk when the 
i is followed by another vowel (pine, mil- 
lion, recite, rigid, nation, vision, trans- 
mission)—these are only a few of the in- 
fluences of letter upon letter which are 
normal to the language and whose knowl- 
edge tends to take spelling out of the 
realm of mystery and make it, to some 
degree, at least, sensible. 

6. Knowledge of syllabification should 
certainly not be neglected either. Smile 
as we will, there was some real wisdom in 
the ancient custom of spelling by sylla- 
bles, much as it may have been overdone. 
Words must be pronounced only one syl- 
lable at a time, and a disregard of the 
syllabification of words is often responsi- 
ble for their misspelling, as in the case of 
athletic (atheletic) and sophomore (soph- 
more). The breaking-up of a word into 
syllables both for pronunciation and for 
spelling also breaks up the spelling prob- 
lem. In most words the spelling should 
be recognized in units of syllables rather 
than in units of letters. The added ad- 
vantage of being able to divide words 
properly at the end of a line is no objec- 
tion to this habit. In fact, it must be evi- 
dent that any good spelling procedure 
will have many benefits besides the help 
in getting the proper letters in the proper 
order. 

7. Shall there, then, be no study of 
hard words? Yes, there will necessarily 
be many words which must be tackled as 
things in themselves. For instance, what 
else can we do with phthisis? (But how 
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many of us will have occasion to spell 
phthisis? I like it because it is an oddity, 
but I have never needed either to write it 
or to speak it with meaning.) In talking 
to a young doctor recently, I mentioned 
the problem of spelling. He remarked 
that he was always a poor speller in grade 
and high school and in college, and he was 
amazed to find that he never misspelled a 
medical term. I replied that it was quite 
natural for him to spell such words cor- 
rectly because he had looked at them the 
first time he saw them, had thought of 
their meanings, and had seen their struc- 
ture. This is not an isolated experience. 
Students (and others) spell words the 
way they remember them; and, if they 
have never really observed them—the 
sounds, the constituent parts, the letters 
—why should they expect to be able to 
spell them? Great numbers of difficult 
words become simple, however, when 
properly studied. 

As to the others, mnemonic devices 
will often be helpful. For instance, I re- 
membered how to spell cemetery by not- 
ing that a cemetery is a place where there 
is lots of ease (e’s, in case the bad pun 
misses fire). Shepherd is simplified by re- 
alizing that a shepherd is a “‘sheep herd.”’ 
Since the same words do not give equal 
difficulty to all pupils, not all will need 
help on the same words. If the difficulty 
can be found and the cause of the diffi- 
culty discovered, often some way of re- 
membering the correct spelling can be 
found. 

8. Many of these difficult words are 
homonyms and heteronyms. ‘The chief 
thing to remember in regard to teaching 
the former is to make sure that one of 
them is firmly fixed in the pupil’s mind. 
It is a serious error to try to fix both of 
them at once, for that only increases the 
confusion. If one is learned, the other 
will, as a rule, cause no further trouble, 


as, when trying to distinguish people who 
look much alike, it is enough to be able to 
recognize one of them. Often the origin 
of the word or its relation to other words 
will be helpful. Thus, Hear should be as- 
sociated with ear, or here with its oppo- 
site there (and the association should be 
carried further with hither, thither; hence, 
thence). 

Heteronyms are confusing to many 
pupils because they expect words with 
different sounds to be spelled differently. 
It is important for pupils to know them, 
not only for spelling, but also for read- 
ing. 

g. Another very helpful hint is that 
many words containing a digraph or a 
diphthong in a simple form are spelled 
without one of the letters when the word 
is lengthened. Shepherd has already been 
mentioned; and the digraphs in exclaim, 
repair, repeat, and spoil, for instance, are 
shortened in exclamation, reparation, 
repetition, and spoliation. Pronunciation 
omits one letter of the diphthong in pro- 
nounce. Such study is another instance 
of the value of calling attention in every 
possible way to the letters of which a 
word is formed. 

It may be objected that to teach spell- 
ing according to these procedures will 
take too much time. Perhaps not so many 
words will be assigned for study, but the 
actual number which will be mastered 
by the pupils will be much greater than if 
they were given a long list of words each 
day. When the value of such methods in 
increasing vocabulary, improving read- 
ing, and generating power with words is 
realized, such study will be seen to be 
valuable enough to justify the time, even 
if some time must be taken from reading, 
grammar, and composition. In fact, such 
work is composition. 

But if time for spelling is short these 
devices may still be used in connection 
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with the teaching of words in lists. Per- 
haps only a few things may be done at 
any one time. One of the practices sug- 
gested may be used one year and another 


the next, but care must be taken to call 
attention to the application of each to 
the words they fit. Spelling should be 
taught for power. 


IN THE EMERGENCY 


ROBERT R. REICHART' 


The subject, ‘“The Role of the English 
Teacher in the Emergency,” is not one 
about which I feel competent to say any- 
thing new. The blunt fact is that the 
role of the English teacher during war- 
time is the same as the role of the Eng- 
lish teacher during peacetime. Opinions 
will differ as to what this role should 
be, but, if the English teacher performs 
a necessary service during peace, he will 
perform a necessary service during war; 
if his position in peacetime is no more 
vital than that of the teacher of tiddly- 
winks or tatting, then his wartime serv- 
ice will be no more essential than theirs. 

During peacetime I am certain that I 
should not have the hardihood to appear 
before this group of English teachers to 
ask them to consider whether or not their 
occupation is a necessary one. We take 
that for granted. Why not? If there is 
any subject more constant in any cur- 
riculum than English, I don’t know it. 
If a student elects to take industrial arts, 
he has to take English; if he decides to 
major in any field from agriculture to 
xylophone-playing, he has to study Eng- 
lish. Surely any subject which is so im- 
portant a part of our educational struc- 
ture, from the first grade up through the 
college, must be classed as an essential 
industry. 


t Assistant professor of English at Oregon State 
College and co-author of The Foundations of Good 
English. 


How did English get into so many cur- 
riculums? It was not placed there by the 
teachers of English themselves; it was 
placed there by the subject-matter spe- 
cialists, the curriculum-makers, the ad- 
ministrators who are responsible for di- 
recting the training of our youth. Prob- 
ably no other subject in the curriculum 
receives so much verbal support from 
those in authority. One’s first impression 
is to take for granted that that which is 
so uniformly required and so universally 
supported must of necessity be important. 

Do we, however, as English teachers, 
feel proud of our results? We have had a 
chance to teach all the students in the 
educational system, but, if one may 
judge from that section of the group 
which enters college, most of them don’t 
speak correctly, don’t write clearly, don’t 
express their ideas, don’t read satisfacto- 
rily, don’t spell or punctuate adequate- 
ly, and, most important, don’t think 
straight. That’s what some of ws think. 

What do the students think? They— 
at least many of them—hate the “‘stuff.”’ 
English teachers are ‘‘a bunch of sissies,”’ 
except when they coach athletics. And 
then they don’t know much. 

Students admire our enthusiasm. In a 
study I made some years ago I found 
that high-school graduates quite willing- 
ly admitted that they liked their English 
teachers as persons but not as teachers. 
“T never could see what she liked in that 
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literature stuff” was a characteristic state- 
ment, but almost invariably there would 
be added, ‘‘but she sure did eat it up.” 

What the administrators actually 
think is indicated by their willingness to 
let the athletic coach teach English, ap- 
parently on the assumption that because 
every teacher has had some courses in 
English he is therefore competent to 
teach English in his own right. 

I submit that teaching English is so 
much fun for some of us that we are will- 
ing to put up with inadequate pay, with 
all that goes with the implication that 
“anyone can teach English,”’ because we 
have a chance to air our theories about 
literature and a chance to secure a ready- 
made audience for our ideas or for our 
performances. We are entranced with 
Shakespeare or the later poets; we have 
the spirit of the martyrs and want so 
much to spread the gospel of our literary 
enthusiasm that we are often satisfied if 
we secure one or two converts in a class, 
forgetting that it was not intended by 
those who gave us the opportunity to 
teach English that we were to teach for 
the benefit of those who could be made 
over into our own likenesses. 

Personally, I have a confession to make. 
Temporarily, I am a renegade English 
teacher. One of our men in the School 
of Education went into the army, and 
I’ve taken over his classes in educa- 
tion and educational psychology. The 
experience has been enlightening. In- 
stead of trying to teach freshmen to 
write, I’ve been reading reports written 
by juniors, seniors, and graduate stu- 
dents. That most of them cannot write 
even reasonably well will not surprise 
you; that many of them do not read did 
not surprise me; but what shocked me 
was the realization of how little they un- 
derstood of that little which they did 
read. And, as some of these students were 


the product of my own English classes, 
I had no one else to blame. 

Apparently some of us have taken for 
granted that these students know how to 
read and that they understand what they 
read. The plain truth is that they don’t. 
Much of the difficulty lies in their failure 
to understand the meanings of many 
comparatively common words which 
they encounter in many of their courses. 

Obviously, examples are called for. 
Fifty students in a psychology class 
claimed they knew what ‘“analogy”’ 
meant, but half of them told me, in writ- 
ing, that it meant breaking an idea into 
its parts. Fifteen of these same students 
insisted, in writing, that a “focal infec- 
tion” was a disease of the eye. Yes, I 
know that you are familiar with these 
things. You, too, have read the books of 
“boners.’’ But what I have never real- 
ized so clearly is that boners are just as 
common to seniors as they are to fresh- 
men, or to high-school students for that 
matter. Are you interested in learning 
that some of them said that a pedagogue 
was a cheap political speaker? 

My guess is that at this point most of 
us are indulging in rationalization. We 
are giving ourselves good reasons why 
this result, with which we are all familiar, 
is not our fault. But aren’t we, as Eng- 
lish teachers, responsible for our stu- 
dents’ learning the language? Is is not 
to avoid this kind of result that English 
courses are made compulsory? Is this not 
the role of the English teacher at any 
time, and particularly so in the present 
emergency? 

Perhaps wartime, making us more crit- 
ical, may make us more valuable. For 
years I have tried to emphasize the im- 
portance of exact statement and of exact 
understanding by borrowing a statement 
found in a rhetoric which was formerly 
used at West Point. Some day, the au- 
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thors said, an order not written exactly 
may cost you and your company your 
lives. It may be that your interpretation, 
or rather misinterpretation, of an order 
may result in your death or in the death 
of the men serving under you. What a 
difference there has been in the reception 
given that statement during the last 
year with the reception given to it in pre- 
vious years! ‘This year the statement ac- 
tually had meaning. It hit home. 

But we must be careful that in advo- 
cating a rigid adherence to exactness of 
statement we do not degenerate into in- 
sisting on a rigid respect for form. It 
sounds like heresy, but is it not true that 
it is more important to be understood 
than it is to be correct? The soldier who 
told me that he was sorry the memoran- 
dum wasn’t written, that “‘he should 
have did it himself,’’ was not expressing 
himself correctly, but he knew what he 
meant, and so did I. The important 
thing, particularly in wartime, is the 
communication of ideas; correctness is a 
pleasing trimming. If understanding is 
enhanced by correctness, we must insist 
on correctness, but only for the same 
reason that it is considered good form to 
eat peas with a fork instead of with a 
knife—not because the peas are more 
nourishing that way. 

We do not give our students enough 
credit for their astuteness. We tell them 
that exactness of expression is necessary 
but penalize them if they express them- 
selves exactly but incorrectly. There can 
be no doubt about such statements: the 
student is wrong. But let the student 
revel in ambiguity, and we give him ev- 
ery benefit of the doubt. We help him 
out; we suggest possibilities; we go so far 
as to read into his answer that which was 
never there. As between the ambiguity 
which brings results in the form of better 
grades and the exactness which may pay 


off in failure, which do you suppose the 
student will choose? 

An antidote for this condition lies in 
the study of words. Not that students 
will rush to you with faces aglow shout- 
ing “Professor, please teach me more 
words.” Show them, however, that they 
are not able to comprehend a passage be- 
cause they do not understand a key word 
or two. Have them give you their inter- 
pretations and then show them how far 
off they can be, and the student will re- 
spond. But here, just as with grammar, 
the difficulty must be a real difficulty; it 
must make a difference whether or not 
he understands the words; and, above all, 
the material in which the word is found 
must be material in which the student is 
interested. 

More than that, you must make the 
student realize that the word is not an 
unusual word or a technical word. It 
must be a common word ;it must be recog- 
nized as a word seen before; and its mean- 
ing must be of importance to him. I 
know that vocabulary study can be just 
as dull as parsing and just as useless, but 
not when it is brought into the field of 
everyday use. Make the student find his 
own words. Make him find the words in 
every book that he reads. Then he will 
have the feeling that he must know the 
words if he is to understand what he is 
reading. And then get the co-operation 
of other teachers—teachers in other sub- 
ject fields—by having them refuse to ac- 
cept vague, inadequate answers and am- 
biguous statements. This will be easier 
to do than the attempts made in the past 
to get these same teachers to demand cor- 
rect speech or correct writing. Whether 
we care to believe it or not, many sub- 
ject-matter teachers forego correctness 
because they themselves have managed 
to achieve satisfactory lives without hav- 
ing learned to write or to speak correctly. 
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But all of them, if they know their sub- 
jects, recognize the importance of exact- 
ness of understanding. 

The emphasis on the study of vocabu- 
lary and on the study of reading will not 
solve all the wartime problems of the 
English teacher. One immediate use, 
however, such study may have. The 
civil service commission, convinced that 
a person’s general ability is clearly indi- 
cated by his ability to read and by his 
knowledge of words, is testing these skills 
in addition to testing an applicant’s 


knowledge of a specific subject field. In 
view of the increases lately made in fed- 
eral employment, these examinations 
constitute a motivating force of tremen- 
dous value, a force which English teach- 
ers should not overlook. If the army, at 
some future time, should take a tip from 
the civil service commission and utilize 
a combined reading and vocabulary test 
as a disguised intelligence test, even our 
students might be willing to admit that 
the English teacher had a vital role in the 
emergency. 


PERSONALIZING MAGAZINES 


LAURA K. MARTIN’ 


In this day of prodigal dissemination 
of information we are all in danger of 
being drowned in an ocean of ink. The 
well-stocked library no longer boasts 
only of its books. It proudly displays its 
wealth of pamphlets, magazines, and 
clippings, not to mention pictures and 
films of all kinds. 

Magazines, like books, have been part 
of libraries for a long time, but too often 
we have thought of them only as two 
extremes—bound volumes for reference 
at one end of the scale and True Confes- 
sions and the comics at the other. Yet 
any examination of the magazine rack in 
an up-to-date school library will reveal 
an attractive collection of literature 
which belongs in neither classification— 
material of inestimable value to the in- 
structor who is sensitive to individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. 

Too long has the magazine collection 
been the exclusive province of the librar- 


t Associate professor of library science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


ian. The intelligent teacher must know 
the periodicals available, must work to 
make available those he thinks would be 
useful, and must bring to the building of 
an adequate magazine collection for his 
school the same care, thought, and co- 
operative effort which are so vastly im- 
proving book collections in the modern 
high school. Teachers who do not make 
frequent suggestions for book additions 
to their school librarians are considered 
pretty well behind the times. But how 
many suggestions for magazine additions 
does the average school librarian receive 
from his teaching associates? Very few, 
in most schools. 

Yearly subscriptions to many special- 
ized publications are often impossible; 
but because single copies of these are 
often all that are necessary to satisfy 
temporary needs, the periodical collec- 
tion offers an unequaled opportunity for 
co-operative enterprise among students 
—a way to make them feel that their 
school library truly represents their in- 
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terests, profits by their contributions, 
and, in general, is in step with the pa- 
rade. 

For example, Paul, David, and Robert 
are all enthusiastic builders of model 
planes for the use of trainees in the 
armed forces. The school library can af- 
ford to purchase only two or three avia- 
tion periodicals. Paul’s parents can and 
do purchase all the periodicals he needs 
to keep up with the latest developments 
in the field. David works after school 
and has little access to the school library. 
Robert has only partial participation in 
extracurricular activities because he is a 
Negro, but his airplanes are more exact 
in measurement and more graceful in line 
than those the other boys build—not 
only because he is possibly more skilful 
but because he too has personal copies of 
the magazines about aviation and uses 
their drawings freely. 

What an opportunity here for the 
teacher of English as well as the teacher 
of shopwork not only to make use of 
these boys’ experiences in composition, 
reading, and oral expression, but also to 
show them how the sharing of materials 
is part of professional competence! If 
Robert and Paul become interested in 
bringing their periodicals to school for 
the use of other boys, not only will they 
cut out expensive duplication in their 
own subscriptions, but Paul may find 
that David’s fertile brain has ideas for 
short cuts and materials which more than 
pay for his use of the magazines Paul 
lends him. Robert may, through the re- 
sultant closer association with his class- 
mates, overcome some of the egotism 
which has resulted from too much work 
alone and from having an overbalanced 
diet of adult admiration for his handiwork 
without the rough-and-tumble criticism 
of companions his own age. 

Henry has one hobby after another. 


Last year it was stamps; now it is build- 
ing crystal sets. He spurns the current 
popular hobby and will have nothing to 
do with airplanes because everyone else 
is building them. He cannot afford to 
buy his own magazines, but he lives near 
the public library. The teacher who in- 
troduces Henry to the librarian in charge 
of young people’s work through a note 
or, better, a personal visit is helping him 
to associate the library with the satisfy- 
ing of real needs. Henry reads only to 
obtain definite information and would 
never go to the public library just to get 
a good story. 

The girl who dreams of being another 
Florence Nightingale needs to read Hy- 
geia regularly in order to see for her- 
self whether the problems of medicine 
interest her; but if she also has access to 
occasional copies of the Journal of Public 
Health Nursing and the bulletins of the 
American Medical Association she may 
save time later in discovering what phase 
of medical service she is best fitted for. 
The school nurse and doctor are usually 
glad to present copies of their periodicals 
to the library for this purpose. 

The young person who is selecting a 
college may get more realistic informa- 
tion about the institution in which he is 
interested from the alumni bulletins than 
from the college catalogues. Friendly 
contact with alumni of various colleges, 
both faculty and townspeople, will often 
result in the loan or gift of such maga- 
zines to the library—and their uses are 
legion. 

The boy who wants to be an architect 
needs to see Architectural Forum as well 
as House Beautiful so that he may study 
floor plans and see whether he likes the 
detailed work involved in their prepara- 
tion. The stage-struck girl who reads 
Theatre Arts will be fascinated with the 
glamour of the footlights, but she will 
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get, too, some idea of the many short- 
lived productions on Broadway and some 
conception of the complexities of stage- 
set construction. Magazines often pre- 
sent a working knowledge of their sub- 
ject which balances the exciting picture 
they present of the beauty shop or the 
airplane assembly line. It is always pos- 
sible to obtain sample copies of trade 
publications by direct solicitation to the 
publisher or by the use of petty-cash 
funds from fines or other sources. Many 
periodicals which are not at all worth 
subscribing to have real value if a num- 
ber can be purchased once a year or so. 

The study of magazine advertising 
needs much more application to personal 
problems than it is frequently given in 
classrooms. Not long ago two Louisville 
boys went to a northern city to enrol in a 
technical school whose advertisements 
had promised elaborate dormitories, 
first-class laboratories, and certain em- 
ployment at graduation. It took the 
boys only a few days to discover that 
they had been swindled, but their father 
was unable to obtain redress of any kind. 
Such experiences will continue to be fre- 
quent unless high-school teachers of Eng- 
lish as well as teachers of metal shop take 
some responsibility in their prevention. 
We all read advertisements these days, 
and their critical evaluation should be 
part of training in reading as much as the 
recognition of words and phrases. 

How can we check up on advertisers? 
Too many teachers do not know that 
state directors of vocational training are 
prepared to advise on technical schools 
and that the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
publishes an approved list of aviation 
training schools. It is not enough to have 
this information in the school library— 
we must widely publicize these lists, 
since the boys most likely to be interested 
in technical schools are those who are not 


constant readers and therefore are not in 
close touch with the school library. 

One of the important community serv- 
ices which the school can perform is the 
provision of information many families 
need or enjoy having, but which they can- 
not afford to provide for themselves. The 
publications of the various consumer serv- 
ices, which are being extended to wider 
and wider audiences, are conspicuous ex- 
amples of periodicals which should be 
widely publicized, circulated, and used. 
Another is Movie and Radio Guide, which, 
costing four dollars per year, is beyond 
the reach of many families who can buy 
only single copies from time to time. The 
information about short-wave _broad- 
casts is, in this year of war, very vital. 
A subscription to the Guide in the school 
library will make it possible for several 
hundred families to keep abreast of time- 
ly sources of information and inspiring 
musical and dramatic events. 

For students in the public schools, 
learning to work with students of other 
races is often a problem. Fed by preju- 
dice of all degrees at home, students often 
find their dislike of Negro or Jewor Orien- 
tal a serious barrier to their own happi- 
ness when young people of these races 
sit next to them in the classroom. Maga- 
zines such as Crisis and Opportunity, 
published by Negro organizations which 
speak officially for large numbers of their 
people, show Negroes performing impor- 
tant work in the world; and articles such 
as the one in the August, 1942, issue of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, in its ‘““How 
America Lives” series, portraying a Ne- 
gro family in Philadelphia, help students 
to realize the common problems of the 
human family. Young Israel and Ameri- 
can Hebrew give pictures of Jewish people 
everywhere; and Common Ground, pub- 
lished by the Common Council for Amer- 
ican Unity and boasting the advisory 
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PERSONALIZING MAGAZINES 


services of Pearl Buck and Louis Adamic, 
has already proved its value in many 
classrooms. Each issue contains articles 
of literary as well as social signifi- 
cance. 

A small number of students will dis- 
cover for themselves new titles on the 
magazine shelves, but the teacher who 
wants periodicals used to their fullest ex- 
tent must remember to know them and 
to refer students to them constantly as 
individual needs arise. No lessons on 
how to use the library are complete with- 
out some discussion of periodicals, of 
their recreational, as well as their refer- 
ence, uses. We should not consider les- 
sons on the library to be adequate if we 
talked only about reference books. Why, 
then, do we so often talk about maga- 
zines as if their only value were bestowed 
upon them by their inclusion in Reader’s 
Guide? 

The possibilities of magazines in de- 
velopmental reading programs are just 
being realized. The short articles in most 
magazines (matching the short span of 
interest so uniformly characteristic of the 
slow reader), the many pictures which 
make the context easy to follow, the va- 
riety of subjects in each issue—all these 
features of the popular magazine make 
it succeed as teaching material when ev- 
erything else seems to have failed. 

For if reading is associated with defeat 
and humiliation, it is difficult to get boys 
and girls to want to read. If reading is 
associated with acquiring information for 
which there is immediate use, that is a 
different story. The girl who can read 
all the confessions in Photoplay but who 
has trouble with the history text, the boy 
who can’t read Scott but can follow the 
directions in Air Trails well enough to 
make a beautiful model airplane—these 
are familiar figures to every librarian. To 
the thoughtful teacher they point the 
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way to the utilization of specific interests 
as motivation for improvement of read- 
ing techniques for all purposes. Life, 
Story Parade, Building America, Popular 
Aviation, Field and Stream are some of 
the periodicals which are being used in 
successful remedial work. 

It is impossible to estimate how many 
young people have been diverted from 
the career they would have chosen be- 
cause imperfect reading ability was too 
great a handicap either for its perform- 
ance or for its preparation. If magazines 
open the way to mastery of this difficulty 
and to the discovery of the sources of 
necessary reading preparation, they are 
serving a wide field in vocational guid- 
ance 

In our present haste to make of all our 
young people skilful technicians, either of 
military science or with the tools of mili- 
tary operations, we sometimes forget that 
many must still learn to do daily tasks 
of civilian importance and that to learn 
what direction one’s energies should per- 
manently take is important even for men 
who are fighting the battle of civiliza- 
tion. The student who has left a half- 
finished law course to defend his country 
has a purpose in his fighting which the 
drifter who thinks only in vague terms of 
“after the war’’ does not possess. No 
matter how long the war lasts, there are 
many students now in our high schools 
who will not be active combatants; these 
people need direction and vocational aid, 
just as they still need to know how to 
read discriminatingly, how to express 
themselves clearly, and how to think con- 
structively. 

In the achievement of all these objec- 
tives, magazines have a significant role 
to play. That role is determined largely 
by the foresight of educational workers 
in selecting appropriate titles and in skil- 
fully fostering their manifold uses. 
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SONGS OF OCCUPATIONS: POETRY FOR THE 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


SAMUEL BECKOFF'’ 


The text for this day is from the 
prophet Isaiah—but in reverse. Now 
that the plowshares are being beaten 
into swords and the pruning hooks into 
spears, it is with presumption (yet tem- 
pered with hope) that one discusses songs 
of peacetime occupations. And when 
these same peacetime occupations are re- 
sumed, the same argument concerning 
whether cultural subjects should be 
taught in the vocational high schools will 
be resumed. 

It seems to us that the complex world 
of today demands a well-trained, well- 
informed citizen possessing a manual 
skill and an intellectual faculty to an- 
alyze and appreciate contemporary cul- 
ture. Apparently this more liberal con- 
cept of vocational education has now 
gained reasonably wide acceptance. A 
noticeable dent has been made in the 
traditional philosophy. 

With full confidence in the rightness of 
this trend, we attempted to anticipate 
this more blissful situation—blissful at 
least to those teachers who have been 
predestined to teach academic subjects 
in the vocational high school—by explor- 
ing the possibilities of a freer course in 
literature that would include the teach- 
ing of poetry. Of course, we would still 
include the stock warhorses of prose, 
such as the epics of the enterprising 
industrialists, the sagas of the sober sci- 
entists, the neo-Algerian odysseys of the 
omniscient wizards of wealth. But in cer- 
tain unguarded moments, when the stu- 


Queens Vocational High School, Long Island 
City, N.Y. 


dent would be most unsuspecting, we 
would insinuate a selection of poetry that 
would be of substantial literary worth, 
transparently comprehensible, contem- 
porary in theme, vocational in essence, 
and, most important, fully conducive to 

a better appreciation (perhaps even 

understanding) of his environment. 

Several weeks before our opening 
sortie, we had a member of the school’s 
art department prepare four panels con- 
taining the opening lines from Walt 

Whitman’s “I Hear America Singing.” 

I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it 
should be blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his 
plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for 
work, or leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his 
boat, the deckhand singing on the steamboat 
deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, 
the hatter singing as he stands, .... 


These panels were conspicuously placed 
above the front blackboards. Immedi- 
ately there were questions about them. 
Some boys wanted to know whether it 
was a poem. If so, where were the 
rhymes? If so, why were there no trees 
mentioned, no kings, no princes, no 
heroes? Who was Whitman? Did we 
have to memorize it? Why? And so on. 
But we bided our time and gave out no 
answers whatsoever. 

Then one morning the fourth-term 
machine-shop class marched in to its 
regular literature period, sat down, and 
waited for the inevitable books to be dis- 
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tributed, for the inevitable story to be 
read. There were no books this time. 
The teacher stood before them with a 
batch of mimeographed sheets in hand 
and a rather premature cat-who-ate-the- 
canary look on his face. “Several of you 
boys have been asking me questions 
about the poem on the front wall. If 
you'll repeat them now, I'll try to an- 
swer them.”’ The same questions were 
repeated, and more, including, ““When do 
we start the story for today?” The 
teacher continued: “Yes, it was a poem 
just like parts of the Bible, just like the 
lullabies your mother made up as she 
went along, just like the stories your 
parents sang and recited in the old 
home. .... 

“What did your parents sing about in 
Italy, Poland, Russia, Ireland in the old 
days?” “About things they knew and 
understood very well. About the village 
priest and the village cobbler. About the 
day’s hard work and the heat of the 
summer. About marriages, births and 
deaths.” “That was poetry, folk poetry. 
When they added a tune to it, it became 
a ballad. 

“Whitman was one of the first to write 
about the common man, the ordinary 
laborer. How can you account for this 
change of subject from poems about the 
rich and influential, nobility, flowers and 
trees, to poems about the common man 
and the industrial worker?” ‘‘Well, there 
was the Industrial Revolution, which im- 
mediately created a tremendous working 
population, slums, factories, more cities, 
and greater opportunities for human con- 
tact. At the same time there were the 
beginnings of broader social and po- 
litical movements and of democracy. 
The common man and average indus- 
trial worker were becoming aware of a 
dignity which was theirs, but for which 
they had to fight bitterly.” 


“You will now receive individual 
copies of a poem which I shall read to 
you. Be prepared to ask me questions 
about it.’’ The poem follows: 


STANDARD FORGINGS PLANT 


All day, all night, we hear the feel 
the dull, continual thud 
of drop-forge hammers pounding steel 
to axle-shape and shafted wheel, 
to coupling, tie-plate, bolt and stud. 
Through long, low blocks of dirty red 
faded by rain and sun 
Those hammers fall in shed past shed 
that under foot and over head 
move with the plunge of ton on ton. 
Their impact rocks the solid ground, 
sand, shale, clay, granite-stone: 
in street and house for blocks around 
the heavy shock, the hollow sound 
shake walls, floors, windows, brain and bone. 


—WILLIAM STEPHENS? 


Questions were asked about the punc- 
tuation, the length of the lines, why there 
were capitals at the beginning of some 
lines and not at the beginning of others. 
“A complete thought is contained in a 
complete sentence. However, in a poem, 
we have what is called meter (more about 
that later) which dictates the length of 
each line. Let me ask you some ques- 
tions: 


1. Define the underlined technical words which 
you have already met in your machine shop. 

2. What type of plant is described in the poem? 
[One student guessed that it was the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Corporation.] 

3. In what sort of neighborhood is the plant 
located? 

4. Can you recall any vivid pictures the poem 
brought to your mind? 

5s. What makes the poem so vivid? [Simple, 
familiar words, heavy sounds suggested by 
such words as thud, pounding, ton, etc.] 

6. Which lines do you consider the best in the 
poem? [Line 10 was selected most often.] 


2 Reprinted here by permission of the magazine 
Common Sense. To be found in Rodman’s New 
Anthology of Modern Poetry, in the ‘Modern Li- 
brary.” 
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7. Can you recall any personal experiences that 
are similar to those described in the poem?” 


A student was then selected to re-read 
the poem. Thus ended Lesson I. 

The second lesson was begun with a 
simple explanation of basic meter in 
poetry. Since many of the boys had 
heard of “boogie-woogie” rhythm—or 
eight (beats) to the bar—I decided to use 
the term “bar” for “foot” and “meas- 
sure” for “line of poetry.”’ So our ex- 
amples were iambic pentameter and 
dactylic hexameter—or, one short, one 
long, beat to a bar, five bars to a meas- 
ure; and one long, two short, beats (or 
two long beats) to a bar and six bars to 
a measure. Then several names of stu- 
dents were listed on the board. These 
were divided into long and short syl- 
lables. With a little help, the class ar- 
ranged the names into a pentameter and 
a hexameter, thusly: 

Petrowsky, Rooney, Lutz, Edell, McCoy [pen- 
tameter] 


Lauri, Pruszinski, O’Donnell, McCarthy, La- 
Sorsa, Devine, Jones [hexameter] 


The teacher scanned the lines for the 
class and then had several boys repeat 
them. Then to the second poem. First 
reading of ‘‘Zero Hour in the Factory” 
by Charles Oluf Olsen. The meter of sev- 
eral lines was ascertained. No further 
mention was made of prosody. The aim 
was to make the class conscious of one 
fact alone—that the meter was the one 
essential in poetry. A discussion of the 
poem itself followed. A student then re- 
read the poem to the class. 

Lesson III began with the reading of 
a selection from Carl Sandburg’s Good 
Morning, America: 
The silent litany of the workman goes on— 
Speed, speed, we are the makers of speed. 
We make the flying, crying motors, 
Clutches, brakes, and axles, 
Gears, ignitions, accelerators, 


Spokes and springs and shock absorbers. 

The silent litany of the workmen goes on— 

Speed, speed, we are the makers of speed; 

Axles, clutches, levers, shovels, 

We make the signals and lay the way—speed, 
speed. 

The trees come down to our tools. 

We carve the wood to the wanted shape. 

The whining propeller’s song in the sky, 

The steady drone of the overland truck, 

Comes from our hands; us; the makers of speed. 

Speed; the turbines crossing the Big Pond, 

Every nut and bolt, every bar and screw, 

Every fitted and whirling shaft, 

They came from us, the makers, 

Us, who know how, 

Us, the high designers and the automatic feed- 
ers, 

Us, with hands, 

Us, with heads, 

Us, with the long haul, the short flight, 

We are the makers; lay the blame on us— 

The makers of speed [sec. 16].° 


The general discussion of the poem in- 
cluded the main question of the poet’s 
attitude. In sharp distinction to the pre- 
vious poets, this one was highly opti- 
mistic, proud, and even boastful. He 
didn’t object to mass production because 
to him it represented unified strength, a 
community of power, and comradeship. 
The main concept of the poem was de- 
fined as speed. Some of the boys thought 
that the poet was even speed-crazy. 
They were then asked to select words 
that suggest sounds. Those selected 
were: ‘flying, crying’ motors; ‘“whin- 
ing’ propellers; ‘“‘drone’ of overland 
truck; “‘whirling”’ shaft. 

A second reading of the poem followed. 
Then the class was asked to select its 
favorite lines. At this point a boy asked 
the inevitable question of the difference 
between poetry and prose. This was cer- 
tainly an appropriate time for a gallant 
delaying action on the part of the 


3 From Good Morning, America, copyright, 1928, 
by Carl Sandburg. Reprinted by permission of Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc. 
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SONGS OF OCCUPATIONS ‘ 
teacher. He offered: Poetry isa form of Electrical Trades 
writing which employs some definite ‘New Dynamo,” G. Raftery in 
rhythm or meter; its subject is usually 
ed, noble and sublime; its language is beauti- tising Sign,” V. Lindsay , 
ful and suggestive of pictures and sounds; 
it does not necessarily have rhyme. The Is My Team Ploughing,” A. E. Hous- : 
boy was also referred to the Bible, es- man ‘ 
pecially to the Psalms. Then, before the “Mowing,” R. Frost : 
ail last reading, the class was asked again: “Alter Apple Picking,” R. Frost 
How does this poem differ from the V. Fishing 
others you have read? No rhyme, irregu- oor of the Oysterman,” O. W. 
oimes 
lar rhythm (the teacher suggested the “The Three Fishers,” C. Kingsley 
term “‘free verse’), more hopeful, youth- 
VI. Machinist 
ful tone. . “Good Morning, America’’ (sec. 16), 
The demonstration lessons described C. Sandburg 
in the preceding pages successfully laid “Machines,” D. W. Hickey 
the groundwork for a desirable change in “The Secret of the Machines,” R. Kip- 
the literature curriculum. The boys were ling hae he 
“Prayers of Steel,’’ C. Sandburg 
now attuned to receive, study, appreci- 
ate, and enjoy that “sissy stuff,” poetry. Sure.” Handy 
” It was then necessary for me to prepare a “Paris Fashions.” ng veitee 4 
ets list of poems which these boys would “Puzzled Stitches,” H. Hall = 
pre- read for the remainder of the term. The “Buttonholes,” H. Hall a 
pti- question of taste arose. Would it be “Measurements,” H. Hall a 
He necessary to select bad poems too just I, Mrs. Williams," E. L.. Masters oS 
he “The Song of the Shirt,” T. Hood i 
use because they seemed to meet the criteria “The Tailor.” W. De La Mare >] 
h, a which I had set for all the poems which 
hip. were to be used—contemporary, “When the Learn’d Astrono- 
de- tional, simple, intelligible, vivid, inter- mer,” W. Whitman nS 
ight esting? The list which follows will show “To an Athlete Dying Young,” A. E. ig 
. that I have not compromised with qual- 
rds ity just for the sake of adequacy. More- Casey at the Bat,” Folk poom g 
ted h 1 hich I obtained d “The Cowboy’s Dream,” Folk poem 
‘* over, the results which I obtained prove “The Minister,” F. Johnsen # 
hin- to me, at least, that there is no such “The Forest Rangers,” B. Clark re 
and thing as bad poetry. It was, or was not, “The Aged Newspaper Soliloquizes,” ea 
poetry, and that was all. _T. Hardy % 
ved. “The Banjo Player,” F. Johnson a 
its POEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 
ked ae The Policeman’s Lot,” W. S. Gilbert 
KE I. Aviation “His Majesty the Letter Carrier,” E. 
once “First Flight,” R. P. T. Coffin Carnevale 
cer- “Cockpit in the Clouds,” Dick Dorrance “My Desk,” H. Wolfe 
lant “The Unconquered Air,” F. E. Coates 5X, Radic Mechanic 
the A Wisning A. ©. Stevens “Sonnet on a Somewhat Inferior Radio 
II. Carpentry Outfit,”’ C. Ross 
1928, “The Carpenter’s Son,” A. E. Housman “Radio,” T. Lindsey 
Har- “The Builder,” W. Wattles 
“The Flathouse Roof,’’ N. Crane 4 From Spoon River Anthology. 
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“Sonnet on Turning a Radio Dial,” A. M. 
Scruggs 


X. Steel Workers 
“To a Builder,” B. Musser 
“Steel,” J. Auslander 
“Standard Forgings Plant,” W. Stephens 
“The Legion of Iron,” L. Ridge 
“Reflections in an Iron Works,” H. Mac- 
Diarmid 
XI. Unskilled Occupations 
“Child of the Romans,” C. Sandburg 
“Throwing a Tree,” T. Hardy 
“The Ice Cart,” W. W. Gibson 
“Weary Peddlers,” E. Lieberman 
“The Peddler,” H. Hagedorn 
“The Ragpicker,” F. Shaw 
“A-working on the Railroad,” A. H. 
Clark 
“The Scissors-Grinder,”> V. Lindsay 
“Trade,” F. M. Clapp 
“The Tea Trader,’’ D. Henderson 


XII. Miscellaneous Occupations 

“The Village Blacksmith,” H. W. Long- 
fellow 

“The Magic Blacksmith,” M. Moore 

“Our Hired Girl,” J. W. Riley 

“The Flower Factory,” F. W. Evans 

“The Scrub Woman,” M. Ohe 

“To a New York Shop-Girl Dressed for 
Sunday,” A. H. Branch 

“Atlantic City Waiter,” C. Cullen 


XIII. General Industrial Interest 

“Zero Hour in the Factory,” C. O. Olsen 

“In the Subway,” F. R. Mastin 

“A Cry from the Ghetto,”’ M. Rosenfeld 

“The Ghetto,” L. Ridge 

“Sweatshop-Slaves,” C. E. S. Wood 

“Vacant Lots,” M. A. Haley 

“Factory Windows Are Always Broken,” 
V. Lindsay 

“The Time-Clock,” C. H. Towne 

“Portrait of a Machine” (also under V1), 
L. Untermeyer 


At the present writing, important 
steps have already been taken in the 
direction of the comprehensive or cosmo- 
politan high school. The exigencies of 
the defense program (and now the war 
effort), the ever narrowing financial 
limits of public education, and the in- 
evitable growth of vocational-minded- 


5 From The Moon Is a Mirror. 


ness among parents and pupils have 
all hastened this trend. Many of the 
staunchest traditionally academic high 
schools have accepted that infernal ma- 
chine, the typewriter, and have even in- 
stalled a few shops. The comprehensive 
high school, as preached for many years 
by Professor Thomas Briggs of Teachers 
College, New York, has already turned 
the corner. May I offer that as sub- 
stantiation for the plan that I have at- 
tempted to explain? Surely it fits into 
the newer type of curriculum rather 
snugly. 

And yet, someone is sure to raise the 
not unanticipated question of what will 
happen to the American Dream. Are 
there to be no more Horatio Alger 
careers? Are there to be no more Henry 
Fords? Not even William Knudsens? 
Perhaps not. But let us remember that 
for every successful rugged individual 
there were always thousands of ragged 
ones. Let us also recall the frantic 
cries for more and more skilled workers 
that were heard in the early days of 
1939. Let us also decide now which we 
are to choose: well-trained, literate, 
well-adjusted, intelligent workers or a 
sorry band of ill-trained, maladjusted 
men and women on some future W.P.A. 
Finally, let us highly resolve to prepare 
more men and women to produce all the 
types of materials to sustain this gallant 
General MacArthur or other General 
MacArthurs that must soon come for- 
ward to uphold all that is America. 

Some day, in the not-too-distant 
future, we shall once again beat our 
swords into plowshares and our spears 
into pruning hooks. When the just and 
lasting peace returns, we shall once 
again apply our efforts to the task of 
preparing our youth for receiving the 
blessed American heritage of work with 
heart and hand. We can clearly see the 
teacher’s duty now. 
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SURVEYING READING IN A HIGH-SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


GERALDINE E. WHITE‘ 


With a view to promoting and to en- 
couraging good reading not only within 
the school but in the homes and com- 
munity also, the English department 
recently undertook a community reading 
survey. Every English class participat- 
ed, with some classes and committees of 
students representative of the entire 
school putting special emphasis on the 
project. During the first few weeks, 
when particular attention was being 
given to a discussion of procedures, it be- 
came evident that, to make a complete 
study of the reading habits of the com- 
munity, a three-track plan must be pur- 
sued, to include not only the homes but 
the libraries and places of business selling 
reading matter to the public. 


I. SURVEY OF HOMES 


This phase of the survey was conduct- 
ed by first-year students. Working in 
committees, they distributed question- 
naires to members of every English class, 
and, after giving them sufficient time to 
take the blanks home, discuss them with 
their families, and have them filled out, 
they collected the completed forms and 
turned them over to a committee on 
statistics. Student statisticians did most 
of their tabulations in their English class 
periods. 

The questionnaires used attempted to 
obtain the following information: (1) the 
number of books owned by each family; 
(2) favorite titles in home libraries; (3) if 
families purchased books from time to 
time; (4) the number in each family mak- 
ing use of community public and rental 


* Teacher of English in Wells High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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libraries; (5) types of books rented or 
borrowed; (6) magazine subscriptions 
and magazines which come into the 
homes; (7) comic-books read by mem- 
bers of the family; (8) comic-books con- 
sidered worth while by the students, 
magazines considered of little or no value, 
and reasons for these opinions; and (9) 
daily and Sunday papers read. 

Of the questionnaires distributed, a 
total of 2,008, representative of every 
grade level, were returned. Thirty-seven 
per cent were answered by first-year 
students and 63 per cent by second-, 
third-, and fourth-year students. The 
distribution of books found in the homes 
was as shown in Table 1. There were six 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES OWNING BOOKS 


Families of 
Families of Second-, 
Number of Books Owned First-Year Third-, and 


Students Fourth-Year 
| Students 
201-400. ............ I 34 
27 9 


families owning more than five hundred 
books. In each case it was found to be 
the home of a professional man. 

The titles of favorite books were listed 
and classified in the following manner: 
(1) books of inspiration, which included 
religious, philosophic, poetry, fine drama, 
and fine fiction; (2) books of information, 
which included biography, travel, history, 
geography, science, useful arts, sociology, 
politics, reference, and textbooks; and 
(3) books for recreation, which included 
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light fiction, light drama, humor, and 
essays (Table 2). 
TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF TYPES OF BOOKS 
PREFERRED BY READERS 


Families of 
Families of Second-, 
Type of Book First-Year Third-, and 
Students Fourth-Year 
Students 
Enspiration.......... 12 15 
Information.......... 27 20 
Recreation........... 60 64 
Juvenile fiction....... 42 2! 
Current best sellers. . . 13 26 
Mystery stories... .. 10 8 
Historical novels... . 9 II 
Love stories.......... 9 7 


Further analysis of home ownership of 
books showed that 45 per cent of the 
families of first-year students and 32 per 
cent of the families of the upperclassmen 
never purchased books. Of the books 
that were bought from time to time, 70 
per cent of the former group and 68 per 
cent of the latter group purchased fiction. 

The second part of the home survey 
dealt with periodicals. Only 31 per cent 
of the homes of first-year students and 36 
per cent of the homes of the upper group 
subscribed regularly to at least one mag- 
azine (Table 3). 

TABLE 3 


DATA CONCERNING MAGAZINES APPEARING 
IN THE HOMES 


(Per Cent) 
Families of 
Families of Second-, 
Type of Magazine First-Year Third-, and 
Students F ourth-Year 
Students 
19 22 
15 20 
II 13 
10 10 
Woman’s....... 7 9 
eee 5 6 


Owing to the teachers’ impression that 
“comics” were very popular among pu- 


pils, a question on this type was included 
in the questionnaires. More than 50 per 
cent of the students did not answer the 
question. Most of the answers were of 
little value, but some were unique. The 
following replies are quoted verbatim 
from answers given to the question, 
‘Which of the comics do you consider 
worth while?” 


Batman, Hawkman, Captain America; all 
stories of patriots who devote their lives to 
America. [[X A student.] 

Superman, because he is perfectly true and 
possible. He expresses the American ideal. 
[IX B.] 

All-American Comics tell true stories of the 
entire world. [IX B.] 

Planet Comics are valuable in teaching as 
tronomy and science because they tell all about 
solar system and planets and stars. [IX B.] 

Blue Beetle, teaches crime does not pay and 
it’s the policeman, not you, who wins. [IX B.] 

Superman, because he’s the kind of a man a 
girl dreams about as an ideal. [IX B.] 

True Comics, because it tells the life-story 
of every true patriot of the U.S.A. Of particu- 
lar value to young children because it starts 
them off reading good books. [XII B.] 

All comics are worth while because they re- 
lax your body and soul. [X B.] 

Any comic is good because it helps you for- 
get your troubles and the awful mess the world 
is in today. [XII A.] 

National Comics, because they teach you all 
the techniques of the war when our country 
fights Hitler. [XI B.] 

Flash Comics, because they reveal all of Hit- 
ler’s secret plans. [XI B.] 

All the comics are good that stimulate pa- 
triotism for America and hatred for dictator- 
ship. [XII B.] 


Among answers to the question, 
“Which of these magazines do you con- 
sider of little value?’’ were the following: 


Liberty is no good because it is full of propa- 
ganda. [XI A.] 

Comics are of no value because all of the 
heroes are exactly the same no matter what the 
title of the comic may be. [X B.] 

Pulp magazines and love stories because 
they are all the same; they make you feel 
cheap. [XI B.] 
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Detective stories, because so much crime 
gives a guy the woolies. [X B.] 

Peek, the jokes are old and stale. [XI B.] 

No magazine is worthless, even the junkiest 
magazines provide some entertainment. [X A.] 

Saturday Evening Post, because it has too 
much advertising which gets boring. [X B.] 

True Romances, they are not educational, 
and give girls ideas. [XI B.] 

Army Laffs, because it gives people false 
ideas about the army, they should be patriotic. 
[XII B.] 

Pic, the pictures are horrible and fantastic. 
[XII B.] 


The evidence indicates that the people 
of this community are decidedly news- 
paper conscious. The number of families 
not reading at least one paper daily was 
negligible. A fair number bought two 
papers each day as well as on Sundays. 


II. SURVEY OF LIBRARIES 


A committee of second-year students 
located the libraries used by the people 
of the community, and in each they in- 
terviewed the librarian in charge. The 
librarians stated that, according to li- 
brary figures and observations, the com- 
munity read largely for pleasure. Prefer- 
ences of adults, students, and children 
alike ran to light fiction, pictorial maga- 
zines, and light nonfiction reading. 


Ill. SURVEY OF READING MATERIALS 
SOLD IN THE COMMUNITY 


In order to further public relations in 
the community, the committee to work 
on this part of the survey was carefully 
selected from the third- and fourth-year 
English classes. At their first meeting of 
this group they divided the Wells High 
School community into twelve districts, 
and each member selected the territory 
nearest his home. Where a district was 
large, an assistant was assigned. The 
interviewer went into his district and pre- 
pared a spot map showing the stores and 
newsstands where reading matter was 
sold. The secretary of the committee 


drew a master-map of the entire com- 
munity on which he recorded the findings 
of each member of the committee. On 
this same map, the libraries being investi- 
gated by second-year students were 
spotted. 

At the first few meetings the com- 
mittee, together with English teachers 
and the principal, discussed the tech- 
niques to be used in dealing with com- 
munity businessmen. The following 
points were to be stressed in the inter- 
views: (1) that this survey was being 
made in the homes and libraries of the 
community as well as in the stores and 
(2) that its primary purpose was to pro- 
mote reading and hence the improve- 
ment and sale of reading materials. The 
principal placed at the disposal of the 
committee a “subvention” of twenty 
dollars for their research. The money was 
to be used for the purpose of buying a 
magazine from each storekeeper to be 
interviewed. These small purchases 
served as a means of approach to the in- 
terview and built up a sample collection 
of various magazines sold in the com- 
munity. 

Equipped with questionnaires, section 
maps, a list of magazines to be purchased, 
and a small sum of money, the student 
interviewer spent several English class 
and study periods actually out in the 
community interviewing. The question- 
naires included the following items: (1) 
name and location of place of business; 
(2) types of books sold; (3) list of best 
sellers; (4) number of different titles 
carried ; (5) approximate number of books 
sold each month; (6) relative amounts 
sold to adults and students; (7) number 
and types of magazines carried; (8) titles 
of most popular magazines carried; (9) 
most popular-priced magazines as re- 
vealed by sales. 

One hundred and twenty-three inter- 
views were made; of this number, 94 per 
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cent did not sell books. Most of the 
stores carried from 75 to 150 different 
titles in magazines, some small candy 
stores handled as few as 3 titles, and two 
large stores carried 500 different titles. 
All the completed questionnaires were 
turned over to the chairman, who, with 
part of his committee, compiled the sta- 
tistical report. (Table 4). The magazines 
purchased were put into the English 
department library to be used by any 
class studying periodicals. 


TABLE 4 


POPULARITY OF MAGAZINES AS LIST- 
ED BY COMMUNITY STOREKEEPERS 
ACCORDING TO PER CENT OF 
STORES SELLING TITLE 


Per Cent of Storekeepers 


Titl i 
itle of Magazine Mentioning Title 


Saturday Evening Post.......... 26 
Detective Stories.............. 13 
II 


A great deal of information not 
brought to light by the questionnaires 
was obtained from students in conversa- 
tion during the survey. There exist in 
the community many clubs and agencies 
whose sole reason for existence is the 
traffic in comics. One example is the little 


“hole in the wall’? where a person may 
purchase new comics at full price or pur- 
chase back numbers for as little as two 
cents a copy or trade in a back number in 
good condition for one he does not have. 
Another type of trade is carried on by 
the children themselves. This procedure 
keeps down the cost of reading comics, 
because several different copies may be 
read for the price of one. A group of ten 
or twelve boys and girls band together, 
and each will purchase one comic-book. 
This constitutes the admission and initia- 
tion fee to this “‘literary” group. Every 
few days the club will meet for the pur- 
pose of exchanging comic-books. 

Several copies of the entire survey, its 
step-by-step procedures and_ results, 
were placed at the disposal of the English 
department for discussion and use in the 
furtherance of reading. The project re- 
vealed that there was a great deal to be 
done in the coming semesters. A great 
many students profited by some unique 
learning experience, and these experiences 
will be brought to bear on the improve- 
ment of reading interests and activities of 
future Wells students. Teachers and 
students became better acquainted with 
the community, and they have brought 
it closer to the doors of the school. ‘They 
found parents and local businessmen 
ready and willing to co-operate in an 
enterprise significant alike for student 
learning and community betterment. 


TEACHING THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


ALICE C. BABCOCK"’ 


In presenting the Bible as the world’s 
best seller and in relating a successful 
project in the high school, Mr. Ward S. 
Miller has delivered a challenge to teach- 
ers of English. 


' Teacher of English, Pacific Union College Pre- 
paratory School, Angwin, Calif, 


Most regular readers of the Bible, 
thoroughly conversant though they may 
be with its doctrines and fully aware of 
its influence upon their lives, realize 
little of its variety and force as litera- 
ture. 

Young people attending the parochial 
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schools operated by the Seventh-Day 
Adventist church receive Bible instruc- 
tion every year. In the English classes of 
the secondary school they begin their 
study of biblical stories, poems, orations, 
and essays from the standpoint of their 
literary characteristics. There is invaria- 
bly enthusiasm as the students observe 
formerly unnoticed intricacies in the 
Bible plots and learn to detect the basic 
units in the oldest Hebrew poetry. 

The largest unit of biblical literature is 
given in the third year and requires from 
three to six weeks. The major study of 
the third year is English literature. I 
have enjoyed presenting this biblical unit 
in connection with the Elizabethan peri- 
od, since the great forces of the Renais- 
sance were partly spent in a revived in- 
terest in the ancient languages and the 
making of the King James Version of the 
Bible. Any instructor, however, who pre- 
fers to study literature by types will find 
it interesting to start each type with one 
or two representative selections from the 
Hebrew, the pattern for many a success- 
ful English writer. 

As we are now giving this work in our 
class in the Pacific Union College Pre- 
paratory School, it follows the chronolog- 
ical order, with introductory lessons. An 
outline follows. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 


Why Is the Bible Associated with Elizabethan 
Literature? 

How Was the Bible Written? 

Reasons for the Powerful Literary Style of the 
Bible 

How Hebrew Poetry Is Made 


UNIT I. THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 
BECOME ESTABLISHED 


The Creator’s Joy in His Creation 
(poetry in the antique rhythm from the Book 
of Job) 

The Story of Joseph and His Brethren 

Judah’s Plea 

The Song of Moses and Miriam 


The Witness of Balaam 

The Third Oration of Moses 
The Fourth Oration of Moses 
The Song of Deborah 


UNIT II. THE GOLDEN AGE IN 
HEBREW LITERATURE 
David’s Lament 
Wisdom Brevities (proverbs) 
Solomon’s Essay on Life as a Joy Overshadowed 
by the Judgment 
Solomon’s Sonnet on the Coming of the Evil 

Days 

If other units are added later, they will 
include selections representing the period 
of the exile, the re-establishment of the 
Hebrews in the Holy Land, and the New 
Testament. 

This arrangement gives variety in 
type and ties the literary expression of 
the people to their history, for each selec- 
tion is presented in its historical setting. 

Because in these lessons we place em- 
phasis on the Bible as literature and de- 
sire to show the proper form for each of 
the selections, we use as our text Moul- 
ton’s Biblical Masterpieces. A sample les- 
son may serve to show some of the inter- 
esting things that can be done in the 
study of the Hebrew literature. In this 
case the historical and geographical 
background for the selection rests upon 
Laura H. Wild’s Geographic Influences in 
the Old Testament Masterpieces and John 
Garstang’s The Foundations of Bible His- 
tory: Joshua, Judges. 


THE SONG OF DEBORAH 


About 1221 B.C., according to Garstang, 
Israel fell under the rule of Jabin, king of 
Canaan, who mightily oppressed the land for 
twenty years. From the facts given in the song 
the oppression must have been an unusual one; 
but there was no one to deliver the people from 
their enemies until Deborah, the prophetess and 
judge, roused them and sent for a man to 
muster the tribes and go out to battle. 

From the historical account in Judges 4 it ap- 
pears that at this time of national stress there 
was, unfortunately, a man who was not alto- 
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gether loyal to the Israelites. Heber, a Kenite, 
had separated his tents from those of the other 
Kenites and was dwelling at this time near 
Kedesh, to the north. We do not know how 
large Heber’s household was, but we do know 
that “they told Sisera that Barak the son of 
Abinoam was gone up to mount Tabor,” and 
that “there was peace between Jabin the king of 
Hazor and the house of Heber the Kenite.” 
The significance of the situation is that Heber 
had shifted his tents to keep watch of the move- 
ments of Israel and to report them to King 
Jabin and his general, Sisera. 

Jabin’s power lay in his chariots, which must 
have made a very great impression upon the 
army of Israel, judging from the way they are 
mentioned in the account: ‘‘And the children of 
Israel cried unto the Lord: for he had nine 
hundred chariots of iron..... ” Within the 
next few lines they are mentioned twice more. 
Deborah mentions them in charging Barak; and 
we are told that ‘“‘Sisera gathered together all 
his chariots, even nine hundred chariots of 


How could mere infantry meet such an 
array? A surprise attack could not be effected 
when someone was telling Sisera the movements 
of the troops. Without providential help Israel 
would have a sorry time; but they trusted in 
that providential help and Barak, undaunted, 
mustered his men as the prophetess com- 
manded. 

The plain of Esdraelon, where the battle 
took place, is one of the world’s oldest battle- 
fields. Through it runs the Kishon, said to be a 
peculiar stream. Though it is sluggish in the 
summer, winter rains send it raging in a very 
short time; and when it overflows its banks, the 
plain becomes a mass of sticky mud in which 
horses and baggage have been known to disap- 
pear completely. Garstang gives some interest- 
ing observations on the battle which was fought 
in this river valley. 

.... Throughout the battle itself there may be 
traced the studied tactics of Deborah and her kins- 
men who knew the plain. In arranging the cam- 
paign with Barak she had promised to ‘“‘draw out 
Sisera to the river Kishon”’ and later when the con- 
centration of the northern tribesmen upon the slopes 
of Tabor was complete it was she who determined 
the moment for action: ‘Up, for this is the day.” 

It is obvious that under the normal conditions of 
dry weather the chariots of Sisera would have had a 
pronounced advantage over the unmounted Israel- 
ites when fighting upon the plain. But after rain the 
situation would be reversed. During the Great War 


experience showed that a quarter of an hour’s rain 
on this clay soil endangered the issue of all cavalry 
manoeuvres. This was evidently the determining 
factor in Deborah’s plan, and it is reflected in the 
Song. The tactical move was to draw Sisera with 
his chariotry to the valley when rain was imminent. 
No attempt was made to disguise the assembling of 
the northern tribesmen on Tabor. The news was 
told to Sisera, who gathered together all the chariots 
and warriors under his command ‘‘from Harosheth 
unto the river Kishon.”” This point of concentration 
commanded the ford at the foot of Carmel. 

Meanwhile, the warriors of the southern tribes 
who had responded to Deborah’s call, entering the 
plain at the usual place by Jenin, would find them- 
selves almost at once in the fields of Taanach by the 
Kishon. There apparently they were joined at once 
by Barak and the leaders of Issachar. In this 
selected spot and, as it seems, at Deborah’s chosen 
moment, the Canaanitish Kings whose territory this 
gathering menaced, including doubtless those of 
Taanach, Megiddo, the nameless city on Tell Abu 
Shusheth, and Jokneam on Tell Keimun, came to 
fight with Israel, while Sisera, the representative of 
the northern power, and as such responsible for law 
and order in the region, moved out with his chariots 
to their assistance..... 

Detail of the actual battle is lacking, and we are 
left to imagine the swift series of infantry move- 
ments, designed to lure the chariotry more and more 
towards the basin of the river. One thing seems 
clear, that at the critical moment rain fell sufficient- 
ly to reduce the battlefield to a quagmire, in which 
the affrighted horses plunged and reared in their 
efforts to secure a footing. 


The Canaanites were put to rout; and in 
Heber’s tent Jael, his wife, thrilled with the 
mothers of Israel. As a sheik’s wife she had been 
unable to hinder the disloyal plans; but, when 
the turn in events came, Jael took the sudden 
opportunity to fight for the children of Israel. 


EXERCISE 


1. Study Judges 4, the history, and Judges 5, 
the ode, side by side. 
Which is more connected and continuous? 
What is the order of details given in the 
history? 
Compare this with the order in the ode. 
Which gives details of the assassination of 
Sisera? 
In the light of your findings you will be able 
to draw some conclusions concerning the 
mission of history and the mission of poetry. 
Discuss your conclusions. 

2. In the song, what two bold strokes tell the 
extent of the oppression? 

3. What details in the section on the muster 
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show the emotions that were surging in the 
hearts of the Israelites? 

4. What is the poetic way of telling that rain 
came? 

5. Notice how the lyric gives us a glimpse of 
what must have been going on in Sisera’s 
home. How is Sisera’s mother trying to ac- 
count for his delay? Such imagination would 
have no place in the historical account. 

6. Divide your class into groups and practice 
reading the ode in the antiphonal style sug- 
gested by Dr. Moulton. When you have 
practiced until you feel confident that you 
can interpret the poem well, let each group 
give the ode for the class. Note the differ- 
ences in interpretation. 


HONORS WORK 


You know that at the time the Spanish 
Armada attacked the English in July, 1588, the 
Spanish had a fleet of 132 ships and 32,000 men, 
drawn in a crescent out from Cornwall. In the 
face of that threat Protestants and Catholics, 
ordinarily at swords’ points, arose together to 
defend England. Every corner was furnished 
with armed men on foot and horseback; and 
not one Spaniard was permitted to land. The 
English fleet was commanded by three famous 
seadogs—Howard, Frobisher, and Drake. 
Many Spanish vessels were destroyed, and 
many fled up the Channel, trying to sail around 
Scotland; but some of those went to the bottom 
of the sea when they were caught in the terrible 
storm that arose. A providential deliverance? 
Many have thought so. That gale may have 
made the difference between dismal defeat and 
victory for the English. 

Try your hand at writing in the form of 
Deborah’s ode an account of the defeat of the 
Armada. 


In all this work students are encour- 
aged to stretch their minds, their inter- 
ests, and their sympathies to appreciate 


the customs and writings of other peo- 
ples. They are also encouraged to con- 
sider how widely the events and char- 
acters of the Bible have been used as 
themes for some of the world’s greatest 
works of art. 

Religion, truly, should be a practical 
thing. Its great principles play in and 
out of the threads of story, song, and dra- 
matic incident, providing one of the great- 
est interests—the outworkings of the 
world-old controversy between good and 
evil. If ever our youth needed the sta- 
bilizing influence of religious principles 
as they were demonstrated in life and as 
they were recorded in great writings, they 
need that influence in a time like this. 

As I go back to the February English 
Journal, I find repeated evidences that 
this need is realized by American educa- 
tors. Dr. Cross recognized it when he 
wrote, “. ... religion, ethics, and morals 
are necessary for defense’’; and Ward H. 
Green recognized it when he stated: ‘In 
the world’s best literature, all the way 
from the Bible to Little Jackie Horner, is 
contained all the sustaining power we 
need both to win the war and to make 
the peace.” The personal experience of 
some of America’s greatest statesmen 
testifies to the sustaining power of the 
Bible. If, as Mr. Miller stated, there is 
anxiety “‘because the youth of today have 
little knowledge of the Bible,” let our 
English teachers, who have an unexcelled 
opportunity, give to their students the 
book which can best provide that sus- 
taining power. 
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ENGLISH IN WAR AND 
IN PEACE! 


The fervent poetry of democracy, the 
stirring speeches delivered in “times that 
tried men’s souls,”’ and the dynamic fiction 
and biography dealing with man’s struggle 
to achieve “the brotherhood of man’’—all 
these experiences of mankind bid the teacher 
of English have her students open their 
books, read aloud, and linger with energy on 
the words which reveal what America is 
really fighting for and why every boy and 
girl, man and woman, must do whatever is 
needed from each individual to win this war 
and to secure the peace. 

Discussions of these ideas and feelings, so 
well expressed by these great writers, may 
at times turn into an “Information, Please” 
or a “Quiz Kids” program. The “experts”’ 
or “kids” are asked to identify passages 
from famous writers or to recite lines which 
tell what George Washington, Thomas 
Paine, Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln, 
Woodrow Wilson, Susan B. Anthony, Jane 
Addams, etc., said on a specific topic. 

Preparing a patriotic assembly is a gen- 
uine stimulus to reading, speaking, listening, 
and writing. One activity—writing patriotic 
words to popular modern melodies—brings 
out ideas and feelings which contribute to 
building morale in war and in peacetime. 

Panel discussions in individual classes, 
followed up by forum discussions in the au- 
ditorium in which seven or more classes 
participate during one period, are another 
means of having the boys and girls use lan- 
guage effectively in conveying facts and 
opinions on such questions as these: How is 
the war affecting my home? What kind of a 


* Excerpts from remarks made at the Baltimore 
Spring Conference on “The Role of the Teacher of 
English in Wartime,” reprinted by courteous per- 
mission of the editor from the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education for April-May-June. 


world order can we hope to set up if we win 
the war? How is rationing a test of democ- 
racy? What rights and responsibilities has 
every citizen during a war? What rights 
must be suspended during a war? What 
responsibilities added? 


Not only has the war motivated assembly 
programs, panel and forum discussions, and 
reading, it has also greatly affected conversation 
and letter writing—the two most personal uses 
for language. The presence in the class of 
refugee children, the presence in the home of 
sailors from foreign countries on leave with 
brothers, fathers, or uncles, and the absence 
from the home of brothers and fathers now with 
the armed forces—these changes in the Ameri- 
can school room and home have vitalized the con- 
tent of conversation and have motivated let- 
ter-writing. 

Each day in English there are important 
things to do. Slogans, contests, patriotic as- 
semblies, discussions of war issues, following di- 
rections during air-raid drills, and helping the 
family to fall in line with all the civilian defense 
and registration activities in which the public 
schools are engaged. Fortunately, there is 
time left to live with the great ideas in great 
books. 

ANGELA M. BROENING 


Forest PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


UNDERSTANDING DEMOCRACY 


What then can the teacher of composition 
do to develop an understanding of democracy, to 
strengthen loyalty to democratic ideals, and to 
build up the general morale of the student body? 
One of the first concerns of the teacher of com- 
position is a philosophy regarding the war. 
There are requests by students for the clarifica- 
tion of such terms as ‘‘democracy,” “freedom,” 
and ‘‘defense.”” Undoubtedly the conception 
of democracy which many Americans have is 
essentially selfish, a sort of every-man-for-him- 
self attitude that dodges responsibilities includ- 
ing the responsibility of thinking and accepts 
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the line of least resistance. Since so much con- 
fusion exists as to the meaning of the term de- 
mocracy, it is important that intelligent steps be 
taken to make young Americans aware of their 
democratic heritage, and to show them why, 
despite all its faults, our form of government is 
worth defending—to the death, if need be. 
This is the best answer to the misleading propa- 
ganda that is attacking our ideals both from 
within and outside our borders. 

To the specific question of how the composi- 
tion teacher is to imbue her students with a love 
for and an understanding of democracy, there 
can be no exact answer. It is the teacher, more 
than any set pattern or subject matter, who is 
the key to an appreciation of the democratic 
processes. Concepts of the meaning of democ- 
racy depend profoundly on the skill with which 
thought through language can be communi- 
cated. Democracy depends upon intelligent un- 
derstanding and understanding depends upon 
the precision and power with which our 
thoughts, our feelings, and our great emotions 
can be conveyed. Language is the cement which 
binds a people together and one of the strengths 
of America is our common language. It is the 
means by which morale is built or broken. It is 
the fabric that holds together the great ideals 
of our democracy. 


MARGERY WILLIS HARRISS 


ScHooL No. 49 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


DISCRIMINATION IN READING 


Just as the motion picture and the radio 
are an integral part of American life today, 
so comic-books function intimately in the 
lives of our children. Most educators recog- 
nize the need for teaching discrimination in 
the enjoyment of the first two, but they 
either confiscate and dismiss comic-books 
with condemnation or disregard them en- 
tirely. Close observation of four ninth-grade 
classes has shown how very strong is the 
appeal of these periodicals; neither I.Q. nor 
home environment is proof against their 
allure. These four classes were asked to keep 
an out-of-school reading diary during their 
twelfth week in high school. That this diary 
might be systematically kept, the first five 
minutes of each English class period was 


used to record all unassigned reading in 
books, magazines, or newspapers during the 
preceding twenty-four hours. The results 
were disturbing, for comic-books led the list 
in time and quantity. Coupled with comic 
strips, they formed the major portion of 
leisure-time reading. The prevalence of 
comic-books in the study halls and corridors 
also gave vivid testimony of their popular- 
ity. Should this strong influence in the 
thinking of our pupils be disregarded? Are 
comic-books a phase of childhood which the 
child outgrows naturally, or are they in gen- 
eral harmful? How should this interest in 
comics be handled; could it be utilized in 
productive activity? These questions were 
considered in the teaching of two units of 
English with these four freshman English 
classes. 

During the first semester a unit called 
“Working with the Cartoonist” was de- 
veloped. Each pupil brought his favorite 
comic strip to class. Working in committees, 
the pupils studied the ways in which the 
cartoonist secured humor and interest.They 
found humor in exaggeration of physical ap- 
pearance, in distortion of features, in in- 
congruity of dress, in vocabulary, in errors in 
grammar, in distortion of background 
shapes, in unexpected turns in plots, and in 
ludicrous situations. They found that in- 
terest lay in appeal to the sense of fair play, 
in the weak overcoming obstacles, in the 
imaginative fulfilment of the wish for super- 
strength and super-ability, and the experi- 
encing of danger safely. Finally, the class 
evaluated the grades of humor and interest 
appeal. 

The study fostered heated discussions on 
the merit of one comic strip over another 
in appeal and influence. It led to informal 
conversation on amusing situations that 
happened in family circles or about the in- 
telligence of pets. At the end of the unit, 
pupils had experienced defending themselves 
and recognized skill in thinking through an 
argument clearly; they had gained an ap- 
preciation of the cartoonist’s skill in line 
drawing; some had written original episodes 
for comic strips; they had seen that language 
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errors placed one on a comic-strip level; and 
they detected the wishful thinking underly- 
ing much of the comic-book and comic-strip 
philosophy. They recognized the implica- 
tion of Kipling’s “If,” “If you can dream but 
not make dreams your master’’; yet comic- 
books were still read with avidity, and Bat 
and Superman were still admired. One little 
girl with an I.Q. over 115 naively remarked, 
“T think comic-books are good. I try to get 
my mother to read them, but she thinks 
they’re a waste of time. She doesn’t know 
what she misses.”” However, this unit did 
lay the foundation for some of the critical 
thinking during the next semester. 

When a magazine unit was studied the 
following semester, the comic-books were 
again listed by the pupils as their favorite 
magazine. Current magazines were added 
to the room library shelves. On reading 
days, when pupils might use the reading 
period to examine new magazines and pre- 
pare reports instead of browsing among the 
books, comic-books began to appear. Since 
they were not immediately censored, they 
increased in numbers rapidly until the prob- 
lem of budgeting was presented to the class. 
The pupils were asked to select magazines 
for the room library that would not exceed 
a cost of one dollar a week. The classes soon 
recognized that differences in interests, 
needs, and reading maturity had to be con- 
sidered in making up their lists. There was 
also present the desire to get the best value 
for their money; consequently, a rating sheet 
was devised and all available magazines 
ranging from Detective Stories to Fortune 
were rated. Ratings included the following 
points: quality of paper, quantity and qual- 
ity of advertisements, variety of interests, 
quality of illustrations, appeal to different 
classes of readers, and the number of out- 
standing writers. During the discussions on 
the merits of particular magazines, the 
teacher, contributing informally, had an 
opportunity to suggest that there were 
grades of reading materials just as there 
were different grades of cars or rugs or foods 
or clothes and that a person had to learn to 
choose wisely. Greatest satisfaction would 


come from the best choice in all cases, read- 
ing as well as the others. 

This unit was rich in valuable outcomes. 
Many pupils were started on more mature 
reading interests in the fields of science, in- 
vention, and social service. They learned 
to judge the quality of a magazine. They 
realized for the first time that a person is 
sometimes judged by his reading habits. 
They discovered that pleasure may be de- 
rived from reading material other than 
“escape” literature. They observed that 
comic-books, even the better ones that were 
devoted to biography and the retelling of 
the classics, did not offer provocative ma- 
terials for class discussions and reports; that 
compared to other sources the material was 
superficial. Pulp magazines were condemned 
by the class and gradually disappeared from 
between the covers of notebooks and in their 
place pocket-book editions were proudly dis- 
played. 

From the teaching of these two units and 
the careful observation of the results of 
pupils’ leisure reading, there is sufficient 
evidence to justify the following conclusions. 

1. Comic-books encourage wishful think- 
ing. 

2. They are “escape” literature and dis- 
courage the realistic facing of problems. 

3. Pupils who read them in exclusion to 
the better magazines were immature. 

4. Even the better type of comic-books 
could, in their limited space, give only a 
superficial treatment of the subject. 

5. Reports given from comic-books were 
inferior in content to those from other maga- 
zines on the same subject. 

6. Pictures may present facts vividly, 
but they fail to induce the spiritual lift that 
comes only through the appreciation of fine 
writing. 

7. Though many pupils outgrow the 
comic-book stage, classes profit and find new 
reading interests when taught discrimina- 
tion in reading choices. 

8. It is not enough to expose pupils to 
good materials. They need to be taught 
standards by which to judge what they read. 

9. Much fine thinking is lost in the pres- 
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ent tendency to indulge in pictograms and to 
evade the solid printed page. 


Harriet E. LEE 


Scuurz HicH SCHOOL 
Cricaco, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
ALL-OUT MOBILIZATION TO 
WIN THE WAR 


The staffs of student publications are 
major generals of strategy in the schools to 
win the war. They can organize and publi- 
cize the war efforts. They can have special 
departments in their papers and direct the 
writing of special articles. 

They can help in the systematic mobiliza- 
tion of clubs and school-wide organizations 
by telling the members what they can do, 
how they can do it, and by reporting what 
they are doing so that everyone will see his 
responsibility in the total mobilization. 
There is safety, including drills and inspec- 
tions; the mobilization of students with 
bicycles and skates as messengers; the chang- 
ing of social affairs into war activities; the 
collecting of scrap; saving and utilizing sup- 
plies; buying bonds and stamps. The schools 
can be an important part of every commu- 
nity war undertaking. 

The publication staffs can encourage and 
help to systematize the work of the depart- 
ments and classes. They can report what is 
being done and point out what should and 
could be done. A checkup may show that 
every class is making a special contribution 
to the whole program. Home economics: 
rolling bandages and doing other Red Cross 
work. Woodshop: making traction splints 
and stretcher poles. Photography: taking 
pictures of steps in first aid and defense 
work. Social science: studying civilian de- 
fense activities. Science: investigating fire- 
fighting equipment, luminescent pigments to 
identify curbs, switches, doors during black- 
outs. Mechanical drawing: making signs to 
identify air-raid stations. Vocations: study- 
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ing branches of the government service, the 
training of nurses, defense industries. 

Bulletin boards and wall newspapers in 
classrooms and halls can be mobilized to 
supplement the printed publications, or they 
may be used where publications do not ap- 
pear frequently, or where there are no printed 
publications. They should be organized 
systematically under capable and continu- 
ous management. The most useful arrange- 
ment is to have as headings the main prob- 
lems of the war. These would be changed as 
situations change. The main heading would 
be the most decisive wording of the main 
problem: We will defeat Hitler at the earli- 
est possible moment. The column headings 
would be the most decisive wording of these 
problems: Our friends in this country; what 
they do. Building unity with all racial, labor, 
and other groups. Our allies throughout the 
world; why we need each of them; what they 
are contributing. Our enemies in this coun- 
try; what they do; how we can stifle them. 
Our enemies in other parts of the world. 
Our school in war work. Clippings, notices, 
statements, and compositions would be 
posted under these headings. 

Students in English classes can be the 
chief contributors to the publications and 
bulletin boards. They will need to be in- 
telligent about the total world situation. 
Reading newspapers and magazines is more 
important than ever before because being 
alive now means taking part in the living 
literature and history in the making at the 
most tremendous period this world has yet 
experienced. Journalism and English classes 
were never so important; they never had 
such responsibilities. 


N.C.T.E. COMMITTEE ON NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES? 


* Edward Blake, Public High School, Hartford, 
Conn.; E. L. Callhan, Drake University; Lawrence 
R. Campbell, University of California; John Cun- 
ningham, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Orval Husted, Sand Springs, Okla.; Helen 
Rand Miller, Evanston, Ill.; Katharine H. Obe, 
West Rockford High School, Rockford, Ill.; Ed- 
ward H. Redford, University of California; Joanna 
Zander, Englewood High School, Chicago. 
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SHORT STORIES ARE FUN 


Purposeful activities can keep the short- 
story unit from dying a horrible and sudden 
death. Students tire of discussing and read- 
ing various short stories once the novelty 
and thrill of discovering “‘shorts” are fun. 
Methods have to be devised to stimulate and 
hold students’ interest beyond the fact that 
noted authors made individual contribu- 
tions. 

A successful activity is to lead the class in 
a desire to write a class or “community” 
short story. Each pupil has the opportunity 
to contribute to the finished piece. After 
a knowledge has been acquired of the ele- 
ments of a short story in regard to setting, 
character, and plot, the pupils write individ- 
ual settings. A committee in the class selects 
the six best settings and presents them to the 
students. The students vote on the finest 
setting. 

The class proceeds from the setting to the 
characters. Each pupil writes a major char- 
acter to fit the selected setting. Another 
committee chooses the six best characters. 
The entire class then votes on the character 
which fits the setting. 

The same thing is repeated in the writing 
of the plot. Every pupil develops a plot with 
the selected character and setting as a back- 
ground. A third committee picks out the 
six best plots and the students single out 
their final choice. In this manner the pupils 
have written and selected a setting, charac- 
ter, and plot which blend into one complete 
story. Students’ names are not mentioned 
or written on their papers. This enables the 
pupils to make unbiased selections in their 
preference of plot, character, and setting. 

The short story now becomes more of a 
class project. Pupils work together in re- 
phrasing and editing sentences, clauses, and 
paragraphs. Excellent opportunities are af- 
forded the class to put into practice the rules 
of grammar, spelling, vocabulary and word 
usage, sentence structure, and paragraph 
construction. The dictionary and Thesaurus 
find their rightful place as the students 
realize the advantages possible in their use. 
Pupils now are able to realize that grammar, 


spelling, and the other skills are useful skills 
rather than abstract principles. 

Quite often, ordinarily poorer students’ 
papers are chosen for their imagination 
rather than correctness in composition. The 
satisfaction and realization the poorer stu- 
dents derive from a discovery that their 
papers have a place become potent and dy- 
namic factors in rekindling a dying interest 
in the subject. 

We have carried the activity still further. 
Pupils break down the completed short 
story into a movie script. They add dialogue 
to the story. A committee is chosen to cast 
students to fit and portray the various 
characters. 

This plan is a co-operative activity and it 
recognizes individual ability. It furthers a 
student’s appreciation of the standards of 
the short story and gives him varied ex- 
perience in writing skills. 

NORMAN SCHACHTER 


REDLANDS (CALIF.) SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL 


BRIEFLY—ON THE MODERN 
THEATER 


In approaching the study of the modern 
theater, we agreed upon the necessity for 
some orderly arrangement of our informa- 
tion. The class devised an outline into which 
could be fitted the miscellany of information 
at their command. Under the general head- 
ings of the origin of the drama, its organiza- 
tion, the background of the period studied, 
the physical theater, plays and playwrights, 
audience of the time, there was grouped an 
impressive assortment of data on the drama 
of Greece and Rome; early England, and the 
England of Shakespeare and Jonson; the 
theater of the sentimentalists, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan. 

In the next phase of our study, which was 
the application of this outline to the modern 
theater, the problem of source material con- 
fronted us. An appeal to our librarian 
brought a prompt and generous response in 
books and magazines. Best of all, our li- 
brarian sent up a complete file of the last 
three years’ issues of the Theatre Arts. These 
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latter proved a most valuable adjunct to our 
study. Class interest was immediate and un- 
mistakable. Then and there it was decided 
that this attractive information might prove 
most useful if organized and indexed under 
the classifications suggested for the general 
study of the drama. 

A busy period followed. Correct forms 
for recording references were placed on the 
board, explained, and discussed. Each stu- 
dent was given a single magazine to work 
with. A sheet of notebook paper torn into 
eight equal parts served as recording cards. 
Students were told to skim articles in order 
to identify them for cataloguing purposes. A 
record was made of each article, first, under 
a general classification, i.e., “Physical 
Theater;” then, under its more limited area, 
i.e., “The Norwegian Stage” (under “‘Physi- 
cal Theater’). Slips were classified as they 
were being collected and at once turned over 
to the class typists. 

It had been a class period well spent. The 
bibliography brought to the attention of the 
class material on the theater that was alive 
and new. The activity had sharpened their 
interest in the modern theater. There was 
added satisfaction in the recognition that 
their co-operative effort had created some- 
thing of value not only to themselves but, as 
one student put it, “other classes can use our 
work, too, and can add to it as they go 
along.” 


JENNY COHLER 
Von STEUBEN HiGH SCHOOL 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 


AND GLADLY LEARN 


As far as a teacher is able to judge, Eng- 
lish 2 H-7 had enjoyed North to the Orient as 
much as if they had waited in line a week to 
get it from the library. 

To them it was new; to me it is perennial. 
Our class discussions, pupil-led, had followed 
such topics as Mrs. Lindbergh’s vividness 
in writing, humor of word and of incident, 
evidences that Mrs. Lindbergh is a good-will 
ambassador, the character of Colonel Lind- 
bergh as revealed by his wife, their most 
interesting experiences, Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
effect on your opinions, the bonds and bar- 


riers of language, things you have heard 
about that become more real in this book, 
what you liked most about the book, and 
how you would rate it as an English text. 

It seemed a shame to spoil their enthusi- 
asm for a good book with a bad test. Fre- 
quent checks just hadn’t fitted the scheme, 
but I realized that reading a real artist 
called for response. 

They seemed to like the suggestion that 
each of them write a letter of appreciation 
to Mrs. Lindbergh. I made the following 
assignment: 


1. Write a letter to Mrs. Lindbergh telling 
her about reading her book and express- 
ing your feeling for her work. Try to 
make it natural, not fulsome or flattering, 
but sincere. It is possible to disagree 
with the writer in such a letter as long as 
you do it pleasantly. 


2. Suggestions for points you might cover 
are your reactions to the book compared 
to that for other texts, your appreciation 
of her style, informational interests, 
sharing her adventures. 


3. Regard all rules for friendly letter form. 


The results were gratifying and easy to 
read, as well as comprehensive. Although 
the letter immediately followed the last 
assignment of the text, several students 
wrote that they had read all her books since 
finishing North to the Orient. To be sure, 
that meant only two additional, but they 
were not required. 

The comments included appreciation of 
style, recognition of informational value, 
understanding of character, varied interest 
in the adventurous and scientific values of 
the text, and human interest. By way of 
criticism, a few felt that the Lindberghs 
should not have disappointed the stowaway. 
Many said it was the best book (not only 
the best school book) they had ever read. 

I gathered from each of them all the evi- 
dence I needed that they had read with en- 
joyment, understanding, and thoroughness. 
Incidentally, the letter form and writing 


were excellent. Dororny T. HoucHTon 


RicuMonpD HicH ScHooL 
RICHMOND HILL, NEW YORK 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. G. PERRIN, J. B. MCMILLAN 


Will you give a discussion of the use of 
“sit,” “sat,” “have sat” as a transitive verb? 
The Dictionary gives it as a transitive verb in 
the usage ‘‘to cause to be seated.” Would you 
say: 

Sit the students down in these seats; 
Sit yourself down here by the window; 
She sat herself down by the window; 
Sit the baby in his high chair? C1 


Many grammarians would call the verb 
in your second and third sentences intransi- 
tive and would classify the following pro- 
noun as a “‘dative of interest.”” Such analy- 
sis is impossible, of course, in the first and 
fourth sentences, where sit is a transitive or, 
better, causative verb. This use of sit has 
ample sanction in usage, as evidenced by 
Webster’s and the Oxford, especially with 
down, as in your first three examples. But 
most standard handbooks imply that it is 
not reputable when they distinguish sit from 
set by classing sit as invariably intransitive. 
Apparently the handbook writers, in their 
effort to combat certain vulgate confusions 
between sit and set, have oversimplified their 
rules. Possibly affected by the handbook 
condemnation, and certainly affected by the 
strong modern tendency to form causatives 
with the auxiliaries make, have, and let, the 
causative use of sif is usual now only in in- 
formal or colloquial usage. All but one of the 
sentences above are imperatives (suggesting 
spoken English), and the remaining one has 
a pleonastic herself, which connotes informal 
or conversational style. 

J. B. McM. 


One of the most difficult questions to answer 
so that a student is satisfied is whether a prepo- 
sitional phrase modifies the predicate or some- 
thing else in the sentence. In the following ex- 
amples what do the prepositional phrases un- 
derlined modify? 


1. He showed me his face in the mirror. 
2. The Mississippi River is a great stream 
in Central United States. 
3. New Orleans is the largest city in the United 
States. 
. How many seasons are there in a year? 
. It certainly is dark along this road. 


6. Both California and Florida are delightful 
states for the motorists. 


n 


P. M. W. 


In the first five sentences the preposi- 
tional phrases are most simply described as 
complements of the complete predication. 
Logically and historically they are comple- 
ments in elliptical clauses; the first one ex- 
panded would be He showed me his face 
(which was, or which appeared) in the mirror. 
Thus face is the logical subject of a subordi- 
nate clause with the phrase as its predicate 
complement, and one might argue that the 
phrase is an adjective modifying face. How- 
ever, it would be hard to demonstrate that 
the phrase modifies the noun face to the ex- 
clusion of the verb showed; the happiest so- 
lution is to say that it modifies or comple- 
ments the whole predicate. The phrase in 
the sixth sentence is a sentence dative, sub- 
classed as a dative of interest. Or, it may be 
called an adverbial sentence modifier. Such 
sentences as these usefully illustrate the im- 
possibility of watertight compartments in 
parsing actual English syntax. 


J. B. McM. 


Why do we not devise or create a better salu- 
tation for use in addressing the Council and 
other similarly constituted groups, that is, an 
improvement upon the approved form ‘‘gentle- 
men’? 


A. C. &. 
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There are probably many reasons, but 
two seem to me to be most potent. First, it 
is not evident that the lack of an improve- 
ment on “gentlemen” has sufficiently both- 
ered enough people to cause them to look 
for one. And second, the process of estab- 
lishing a new word in our language is very 
complex and little understood. Of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of words in English, pre- 
cious few have been deliberately created by 
group action to fill a need, and these few are 
mainly trade names that gain currency when 
people want to sell, buy, or use the article 
named. Before proposing a substitute for 
“‘gentlemen”’ in salutations, we must remem- 
ber that the salutation has practically no 
denotative value; it is a graphic symbol 
marking the beginning of the letter (in com- 
pliance with a powerful tradition). Further- 
more, not all the members of the National 
Council want a new salutation, and not 
many of those who do would agree on any 
specific proposal. Even if the Council 
adopted and recommended a new form, the 
members who accepted it would have rela- 
tively little influence on the very large num- 
ber of people who write letters and set the 
fashions in letter usage. Most of us would 
probably like such a substitute if it could be 
felicitously coined and painlessly established 
in our usage, just as we would probably like 
a substitute for “ain’t I,” but the difficulties 
faced by the word-coiner are simply stag- 
gering, particularly in a democratic society. 


J. B. McM. 


Which is the correct pronoun in these sen- 
tences? 
It seems to be (she, her). 
Mary’s bridesmaid is to be (she, 
her) standing over there. AU 


In formal grammar the reputable form 
would be the nominative, “‘It seems to be 
she.” The reasoning is that to be is a com- 
plement of seems and consequently has no 
subject; its complement is nominative, since 
the verb is the copula éo be. (Contrast: 
“They seem to like her.”) If the to be had a 
subject, it would, as the subject of an infini- 


tive, be an accusative, and its complement 
would be also: “I know the writer to be 
her.”’ Actually many of us and probably 
most of us, if we ever used the construction, 
would say her, because the pronoun is in the 
object-position. We tend to avoid the con- 
struction in idiomatic speech and would 
more likely say ‘‘Mary’s bridesmaid is to be 
the girl [which avoids the case question 
raised by a pronoun] standing over there,” 
or even more likely ‘‘The girl standing over 
there will be [is going to be] Mary’s brides- 
maid.” 

P. 


Mr. Henry C. Edgar writes objecting to 
the advice in this department of the English 
Journal for January, 1942, not to depend 
upon rules for hyphenating compound 
words. He cites the treatment of compounds 
in the Preface to Webster’s New International 
Dictionary and quotes sixteen rules which he 
himself has published in The Conventions of 
Composition (Allyn & Bacon). He insists 
that rules will take care of 85 per cent of the 
cases. 

Mr. Edgar believes that sixteen rules 
which cover 85 per cent of the cases will fill 
the bill. We thus differ in our premises 
about what constitutes a ‘“‘simple and au- 
thoritative set of rules,” and such a subjec- 
tive difference cannot be settled by argu- 
ment. I willingly accept Mr. Edgar’s state- 
ment that the sixteen rules will cover 85 
per cent of the cases, but would still deny 
that a ‘‘simple and authoritative set of 
rules” can be formulated. The most trust- 
worthy rules, such as those stated in Web- 
ster’s Collegiate, the University of Chicago 
Press Manual of Style, or the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office Style Manual, are not 
simple and fail to cover many common 
words. The only kind of authoritative rules 
that seems possible is an arbitrary set laid 
down by an editor for his proofreaders or a 
teacher for his students. Such a set can be 
enforced by mandate, but the usefulness to 
educators of ipse dixit mandates in language 
matters is surely discredited today. 


J. B. McM. 
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The Book Mobilization, an organization 
of employees from all branches of the book 
business, was formed at a conference held in 
July, attended by six hundred people. Set 
up to popularize books as weapons, the or- 
ganization has named the following as the 
ten books which have done most for the war 
effort: Mission to Moscow, by Joseph E. 
Davies; Defense Will Not Win the War, by 
Lieutenant Colonel William F. Kernan; 
Ambassador Dodd’s Diary; Berlin Diary, by 
William L. Shirer; Russia’s Fighting Forces, 
by Sergei Kournakoff; You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness with Hitler, by Douglas Miller; Blood, 
Sweat and Tears, by Winston Churchill; The 
Soviet Power, by Dean Hewlett Johnson; 
and The Price of Free World Victory, by 
Henry A. Wallace. 


A letter-writing project which appeals 
particularly in this time of need for com- 
mon understanding has proved workable 
and stimulating for Lillian E. Sjolin’s 
seventh-grade classes in Cambridge, Minne- 
sota. According to the report in the Minne- 
sota Journal of Education for September, 
pupils write letters to children of their own 
age in schools widely scattered over the 
country. Correspondence develops which 
produces alert interest in the customs, occu- 
pations, and language peculiarities of differ- 
ent regions. Needless to say, the children 
enjoy the most sincere motive for acquiring 
skill in letter-writing. 


A report of the use made of the radio in 
the seventh-grade classroom of the Western 
Michigan College Training School, by Stella 
Kulchesky and Leo Early, appears in the 
September School Activities. A radio in the 
classroom permits the pupils to hear impor- 
tant broadcasts regularly. Through discus- 
sion, the class learns to analyze, criticize, 


and summarize the programs. Their interest 
in radio provides a basis for surveying and 
evaluating programs given out of school 
hours. Announcements call attention to 
special broadcasts to be given out of school, 
and pupils keep sick classmates informed, 
who, in turn, make reports when they return 
to school. Members of the class have broad- 
cast their own program on ‘“‘How We Can 
Improve Our Relationships with South 
America.” The broadcast was heard and 
discussed by the whole class and recorded 
by a parent. 


A pessimistic view of post-war conditions 
and the responsibility of the schools in pre- 
paring students to meet those conditions is 
set forth by Hans Elias in the September 
School Review. After the war we may expect 
extreme poverty among the peoples of Eu- 
rope and general unemployment in America. 
The factories will be closed because there 
will be no market for their products. Hence 
vocational training for technological or com- 
mercial positions would be wasted. Agricul- 
ture, however, should be required for all pu- 
pils, for the most feasible economic salva- 
tion will be found by the individual on a 
small piece of land. Moral and religious ed- 
ucation, too, is essential. The post-war gen- 
eration will need the power of deducing ab- 
stract truth, and they must desire justice. 
They must possess a consciousness of duty 
and a knowledge of God. 


In Washington, at a session of the Insti- 
tute on Education and War, the director of 
the Office of War Information, Elmer Davis, 
spoke on ‘“The Teacher’s Job in the War.” 
The text of his speech, which appears in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, September 12, 
shows that he believes the job of the schools 
is to create the understanding and determi- 
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nation which is necessary to accomplish a 
hard but not impossible task. Our situation 
is one of crisis, which is a word expressed by 
the Chinese with two characters meaning, 
respectively, danger and opportunity. 

First, students must learn that the earth 
is round, that the shortest route from this 
country to a good part of the Old World is 
across the North Pole, that we have a third 
frontier to defend—in the north. Students 
must understand that total war means will- 
ingness to do the dull and drab work of 
economizing on tires, of civilian defense, as 
well as the spectacular things. They must 
realize the kind of people we are fighting, the 
enemy leaders who believe in their God- 
given right to rule everyone else, and the 
effect of their rule upon the dominated peo- 
ples. In short, students must learn the kind 
of world they live in. 

Second, we must face the fact that after 
the enemy is beaten down, education will 
have its toughest job. To learn to live in the 
world of the bombing plane is the problem 
of saving our civilization. At present the 
means to an acceptable settlement are ob- 
scure, but we can become accustomed to a 
few principles which will determine the set- 
tlement. Some form of international agency 
will have to enforce the peace, and yet na- 
tions need to continue as they choose. Nei- 
ther complete nationalism nor complete in- 
ternationalism will serve as a working prin- 
ciple in the future. Further, the teacher 
should impress upon his students that nei- 
ther victory nor any form of post-war settle- 
ment will of itself create a millennium. We 
must prepare to accept and construct a new 
world, for the world as it used to be is never 
coming back. 


The immigration of scholars from Eu- 
rope, the increased translation of books from 
foreign languages, and the good-will move- 
ment to South America are among the sig- 
nificant results of the world condition. In 
“Cross-Fertilization in Letters’? (American 
Scholar for summer), B. W. Heubsch points 
out the necessity of taking a long-range view 
of the interchange of literatures and of the 


cultures they represent. Publishers’ selec- 
tions of books for translation are often su- 
perficially made. Beating tom-toms for 
Yankee art and letters as a method of “sell- 
ing”’ a political system that is a misfit for 
peoples whose genius forbids its acceptance 
is a manifestation of imperfect psychology 
and dubious statesmanship. We must keep 
in mind that, although political systems may 
change, there is no likelihood of basic change 
in the cultures of different peoples. Lan- 
guages persist of their own accord, and it 
should be our aim to preserve separate lan- 
guages and to encourage the healthy nation- 
alism that promotes the full expression of a 
people’s genius. The scholarly men and 
women from Europe and their languages en- 
large our intellectual vision and sharpen the 
tools with which we work. While Europe is 
without a free press, it is a meritorious ambi- 
tion to publish books here in the European 
languages. The exiles and refugees of our 
day, living symbols of the pioneer spirit, re- 
vive the meaning of democratic ideals. 


A concise survey of Australian literature 
by Elsie Briggs appears in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for September 5. Writing 
as a native Australian, the author bases her 
selection and interpretation of Australian 
writers on personal enjoyment. She begins 
with Charles Harpur, often considered the 
first of properly Australian writers, whose 
Thought .... A Series of Sonnets was pub- 
lished in 1845. The romance of Australian 
literature, however, begins somewhat earlier 
with the convict-poet Michael Massey Rob- 
inson. Henry Kingsley, brother of Charles, 
wrote true Australian tales of the bush (no- 
tably Geoffrey Hamlyn and the Hillyars and 
Burtons) which have been the chief inspira- 
tion of much Australian literature. Rolf 
Boldrewood is the most popular disciple of 
Kingsley. Mrs. Campbell Praed wrote ro- 
mantic novels of politics and is still the nov- 
elist par excellence of Queensland. One of 
the leading novelists of the later Victorian 
period was Mrs. Cross, wife of a clergyman, 
who wrote under the name “Ada Cam- 
bridge.”” Adam Lindsey Gordon, who com- 
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mitted suicide, is considered by many to be 
the best Australian poet. The void which 
Gordon’s suicide left in Australian culture 
has been filled by A. B. Patterson, whose 
book The Man from Snowy River has been 
widely read. Patterson and Gordon were 
born to write epics, coming from a race im- 
pressed with the dignity of their traditions 
and accustomed to hearing the glorious 
deeds of their ancestors acclaimed abroad. 


To pay solemn attention to the nearly 
stillborn poetic drama of the past few years 
while we scorn the movies recalls the prefer- 
ence of the Countess of Pembroke’s circle 
for plays like Daniel’s Cleopatra and their 
contempt for the popular playwrights. Crit- 
ics do not appreciate “The Elizabethan Art 
of Our Movies” Arthur Mizener says, in the 
Kenyon Review for spring. Although they 
are trained to deal with subtlety of theme 
and elegance of form, they lack critical ma- 
chinery for isolating and evaluating the 
fundamental, commonplace, and rich sub- 
stance, the basic ordinary reality which any 
popular art must express. Used to the art 
of those who organize personal impressions 
and not common experiences, we have neg- 
lected art such as the Elizabethan drama 
and the nineteenth-century novel. 

The studios require much hack work from 
their writers, granted; but they have devel- 
oped a complex, often brilliant, and popular 
art. Technical innovations have been per- 
fected but kept from being eccentric by pop- 
ular taste. In The Informer the varied shots 
which represent the betrayer’s nervous ten- 
sion, the furtiveness of the victim, and the 
political milieu emphasize the betrayer’s 
conscience-stricken fear by means of a 
clock’s ticking. Later, this symbol changes 
to the tapping of a blindman’s cane and 
then to the dripping of water into a puddle 
at the informer’s feet. The picture describes 
clearly and vividly the steps by which the in- 
former is driven to confess what he has done, 
without ever slowing down the narrative 
or using a device which does not function as 
part of the narrative. The movies, like Eliz- 
abethan plays, prove that a general audience 
can be at home with a pretty complicated 


technique, a highly artificial set of conven- 
tions, and considerable symbolic elabora- 
tion, so long as these grow naturally out of a 
material in the first instance commonplace. 


Housman wrote in contempt of Dr. John- 
son, stating that Johnson could neither write 
good verse himself nor recognize it when he 
read it. It is surprising and amusing, then, 
to learn from Charles Norman (Poetry for 
August) that Johnson provided such obvious 
models for A Shropshire Lad as the follow- 
ing, the concluding stanza of a poem re- 
cited by Johnson, on his deathbed, to Bos- 
well: 

Should the guardian friend or mother 

Tell the woes of wilful waste; 
Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother,— 
You can hang or drown at last. 


English and American ‘Poetry between 
Two Wars,” Warren Beck says in the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly for summer, fermented in an 
artistic renaissance with revolutionary over- 
tones, was refined by French symbolism, 
gained a freer and more incisive diction and 
a greater range of subject matter, and finally 
produced two fairly distinct conservatisms, 
the one deriving from Marx and Whitman, 
the other from John Donne and the French 
symbolists. None of the influences predomi- 
nating at different times since 1912 remains 
broadly effective: the vers libre movement, 
the poetry of Pound and Eliot, or the didac- 
tic style of Auden and his school. The later 
works of Yeats and Robinson suggested an 
almost excessive pressure of events and the- 
ories on both men. Sandburg has found no 
hand strong enough to take the torch he has 
carried so honorably. Frost becomes in- 
creasingly skeptical, resolving his talent in 
a diminuendo. America’s most promisingly 
indigenous poet of the middle generation 
turned to the custody of books. 

The present-day poet who would assume 
his proper role as seer and maker of persua- 
sively beautiful songs must go beyond the 
sources which are associated with the con- 
fusion of modern poetry and criticism. Sci- 
ence characteristically stands aloof from hu- 
mane speculation and leads to an intellectual 
escapism from comprehensive social sym- 
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pathy. Under the banner of social science, 
poets tend to abandon the responsibility and 
privilege of using their own intuitive imagi- 
nation in apprehending human nature’s 
needs; and, in the Freudian school, the sym- 
bolists tend to miss the realities of human 
consciousness by their very preoccupation 
with its most fortuitously associative phases. 

Poetry, if it is to be greatly useful, must 
discover a unity of experience in the light 
of humane intuitions, thereby assisting in 
the attainment of mental poise and whole- 
someness by modern man. The true calling 
of the poet is the exercise of intuition, not 
the scientific method of psychology. By in- 
tuition may be meant acts of judgment 
whose logical processes are beyond the area 
of consciousness. Literary artists need not 
follow Freudian psychology, which is spe- 
cialized, into the subconscious, but should 
remember that their main concern is the in- 
clusive organic whole, which is greater than 
its components. Significant creative imagi- 
nation is always a thrust upward into the 
highest ranges of consciousness, where asso- 
ciation operates as well as in irrational proc- 
esses, and where reason and emotion are not 
only reciprocal but confluent. The large and 
hopeful view of poetry necessitates rejecting 
categorical separations of feeling and 
thought, man and society. It means seeking 
out the relation of contemporary poetry to 
the continuous tradition of the art and the 
whole mind of man. A chief service of criti- 
cism today would be a declaration that po- 
etry does not require a choice between sug- 
gestion and definition, or aphorism and sym- 
bol. The gifted poet who saw through to a 
solution of the great dilemma between liber- 
ty and law could be as didactic as the proph- 
ets and still write great poetry. We need not 
ask that poets forego specialization, so long 
as they use specialization, if not in creating 
the most widely representative, at least 
without obscuring or contradicting it. The 
highest possible ideal of art may be that the 
“fragment” of experience which the poet 
“rescues” should imply by connection, rela- 
tion, and proportion the whole of life. The 
future of poetry would be immense if poets, 
forgetting feuds, would fulfil the poet’s tra- 


ditional functions with a new skill, bringing 
to the arduous work of unifying society and 
harmonizing man’s inner life the ancient 
magical aid of song. 


ON THE RECORDS 


Teaching with Transcriptions 


Double-faced, 16-inch ........... Free loan 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange 


Office of Education 

Federal Security Agency 

Washington, D.C. 

All teachers using or planning to use 
transcriptions and records will appreciate 
and benefit from this recording of the Work 
Study Group Meeting on Educational Re- 
cordings held at the Chicago School Broad- 
cast Conference on December 3, 1941. It 
comes in a conference kit equipped with bul- 
letins and publications related to the topic. 


History Speaks—No. 1: Dewey at Manila 


Columbia 36619, Double-faced, 10- 


Radio dramatization of the amazing 
naval success in which the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed without the loss of a single Ameri- 
can ship or man. 


“The Crisis” (Thomas Paine) Read by Paul 
Muni 


Victor 10-1005, Double-faced, 1o- 


“These are the times that try men’s 
souls.” Thomas Paine, given eloquent inter- 
pretation by this distinguished actor, has 
contemporary meaning and significance. 


Lest We Forget, Series II 
Thirteen double-faced, 16-inch... . Free loan 
Institute of Oral and Visual Education, 
Radio Division 

Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 

A part of the history of America and our 
battle-won freedom focusing upon the 
stories of the gallant men and women who 
helped create the American way of life and 
our democratic form of government. 
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COUNCIL NEWS AND COMMENT 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Although the annual convention program 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish for 1942 has been canceled, important 
issues remain to be discussed at the open- 
membership meeting and the meetings of 
the Board of Directors and the Planning 
Commission. The tentative program for 
these meetings, which will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 27 and 28, 1942, is as 
follows: 


Friday Room 
10:00 A.M. Board of Directors..... 18 
4:00 P.M. Membership Meeting... 18 
7:00 P.M. Board of Directors..... 18 
10:00 P.M. Incoming Executive 
Committee......... 6 
Saturday 
9:00 A.M. Planning Commission.. 6 
2:00 P.M. Executive Committee... 6 


Among the most important items of busi- 
ness before the membership meeting will be 
a proposal to modify the Constitution so as 
to permit a mail ballot of the membership 
for the election of officers, at least for the 
duration of the war. This proposal is not in- 
tended to apply to this year’s election. The 
reason for the suggested change is, of course, 
the increased difficulties of transportation in 
the war period and of securing adequate rep- 
resentation of different sections of the coun- 
try at the meetings. The proposal is in har- 
mony with the effort to encourage more ac- 
tive participation by the membership in the 
direction of Council affairs. 

Another proposal seeks to make Council 
membership available to elementary 
teachers at the fee of $2.50, the subscription 
price of the Elementary English Review. 


The Board of Directors will hear reports 
of committees which have new develop- 
ments to report, or recommendations to 
make, as well as reports of Council officers 
concerning the work of the past year. Im- 
portant problems relating to the Council’s 
part in the war effort will be considered by 
both the Board of Directors and the Plan- 
ning Commission in its Saturday-morning 
session. 


THE LOCAL MEETINGS CONTINUE 


Last spring more than two hundred con- 
ferences of teachers of English, ranging in 
attendance from 25 to 1,100, were held in 
every part of the nation under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. The underlying theme of the meet- 
ings was, “English Instruction and the 
War.” 

Since the cancellation of the national 
convention program, the Council has en- 
couraged more such conferences this fall. 
Many of them were held spontaneously as a 
result of local initiative. Last month (Octo- 
ber) nearly forty such meetings have come 
to the attention of the Council office. Coun- 
cil publications were displayed at most of 
these meetings. Others are being planned 
for November and December. 

The conference held in connection with 
the Minnesota Education Association, Oc- 
tober 29-31, resembled the program of a 
Council convention. Dora Smith, Joseph 
Warren Beach, Upton Close, and Sinclair 
Lewis were among the speakers at the round 
tables, the general session, and the dinner 
meeting. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Fiesta in November: Stories from Latin America® 
Edited by Angel Flores and Dudley Poore. In- 
troduction by Katherine Anne Porter. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.00. 

This collection, representing eleven countries, 
contains three novelettes and fifteen stories not be- 
fore available in English. In many of the stories the 
struggle for soul and existence is deep and pre- 
dominant. Written with a technique very different 
from that of the short stories to which we have been 
accustomed, they are vital and effective. While 
dealing with Latin-American life exclusively, they 
have a quality which relates them to the universal 
life-problems of this war-torn world. 


Hostages. By Stefan Heyn. Putnam. $2.50. 

A story of horror, suspense, and treachery and of 
admiration for the brave peoples who resist Nazi oc- 
cupation. The scene is laid in Prague, and the main 
characters are five hostages sentenced to death, two 
brave women, and the Gestapo. A convincing pic- 
ture of human nature at its worst and at its best— 
best only when we see fine people fighting against 
the beast in man. 


The Seventh Cross. By Anna Seghers. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

Across each of seven planer trees in the Nazi 
prison courtyard a flogging board is nailed—seven 
crosses, destined for seven Germans who have es- 
caped from a concentration camp. One by one, six 
are caught, and a net is spread which involves all the 
friends and enemies of George Heisler, the seventh. 
This involvement of so many persons of so many 
kinds depicts the German people realistically—still 
intensely human though emotionally and mentally 
twisted by naziism. Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion for October. 


The Golden Horde. By LaSalle Gilman. Smith & 

Durrell. $2.75. 

Captain Petrov, of the imperial Russian army, 
escaped to Mongolia after the Revolution. Here he 
met his princess. Distinguished in character and 
magical appeal. 


Frontier Passage. By Ann Bridge. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 
An English girl with her parents was spending the 
autumn of 1938 in a little village on the French- 


Spanish frontier. The story which Ann Bridge 
weaves of refugees, spies, diplomats, and journalists 
is exciting and revealing. 


Get Thee behind Me. By Hartzell Spence. Illustrated 
by Donald McKay. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 
The author of One Foot in Heaven does another 

book about the same preacher’s family in much the 

same tone, but with less emphasis upon the church 
activities and more upon the family relations. 


Inner Springs. By Frances Lester Warner. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00. 

These springs are insubstantial but not imma- 
terial—what we should expect of Miss Warner. 
Twenty graceful, gently amused, bred-in-the-bone 
New England essays on people and family, with 
more comment than in the author’s younger work. 


Memories of Happy Days. By Julian Green. Harper. 
$3.00. 

Further autobiography, covering a period before 
that of Personal Record. A happy Paris boyhood, 
which many American lads would have found stuffy; 
ambulance work in World War I; study at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, with difficulty in adjusting to 
America; finding his vocation and the turmoil of 
artist Paris. The now repatriated French-born, 
French-bred American citizen now writes in English 


Van Loon’s Lives. By Hendrik Willem van Loon. 

Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 

A van Loon view of the lives, backgrounds, and 
ambitions of forty of the great men and women of 
history. These people are presented at a series of 
dinner parties. Seven hundred pages, with illustra- 
tions. Literary Guild selection for September. 


The World Was within Me. By Kathleen Coyle. 
Dutton. $3.00. 
A delightful picture of the noted writer’s child- 
hood in Ireland. 


The Plenty of Pennsylvania. By Cornelius Weygandt. 
Kinsey. $3.50. 
Readers familiar with Weygandt’s appreciative, 
historical studies will welcome this portrait of his 
native state. 


They Were Expendable. By W. L. White. $2.00. 


“Expendable” is usable in a hopeless military 
effort, a mere delaying action. Four naval officers 
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who served through the Philippine campaign have 
been permitted to talk freely about it, and Mr. 
White’s readable version of their story has been ap- 
proved. Heroismand excitement—and some thought- 
provoking, unpleasant facts. 


The Guilt of the German Army. By Hans Ernest 

Fried. Macmillan. $3.50. 

In discussing who is responsible for Nazi atroci- 
ties, the author says we have thought too little about 
the German army and its uncompromising lust for 
power and aggrandizement. To Americans this is a 
horrifying and convincing picture of the common 
man subjected to brutalizing force. 


Admiral Sims and the Modern American Navy. By 
Elting E. Morison. Houghton. $4.50. 
Entertaining, thorough, and authoritative is this 

study of Admiral Sims and the part he has taken in 

modernizing the American Navy. It is based on the 
admiral’s papers. 


A History of Latin-America. By David R. Moore. 

Prentice-Hall. $5.65. 

This timely history isa handsome and fascinating 
volume. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Index to Children’s Poetry. Compiled by John E. and 

Sara W. Brewton. Wilson. 

A serviceable volume of nearly a thousand large, 
double-column pages listing more than 15,000 po- 
ems by 2,500 authors. The poems are separately in- 
dexed by title, subject, author, and first line. An 
extremely valuable reference book for the elemen- 
tary- or high-school teacher, parent, or librarian. 


Terminology and Definitions of Speech Defects. By 
Mardel Ogilvie. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $3.25. 

The vocabulary for speech defects is large, un- 
stable, and rapidly increasing. By analyzing the lit- 
erature of speech correction, classifying the terms 
used, and tabulating their frequency, the author 
provides a basis for discriminating usage. A diction- 
ary of the terms concludes the volume. 


A Psychology of Artistic Creation. By Helen Evange- 
line Rees. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $2.35. 

At the end of the first chapter the author sum- 
marizes the relationship of art, school, and society: 
“Life—the good life its goal—democracy its struc- 
ture—art its essence—the school its agent.’’ This 
book is a study of the creative process in the arts 
from the point of view of Gestalt psychology and 
with regard to the educational value of the arts. 


A Dictionary of American English, Part XIV: Out- 
doors—Pole. Compiled under the editorship of 
Sir William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. 
University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


Catalogue of Reprints in Series, Supplement, June 

1942. Compiled by Robert Orton. Wilson. 

In addition to titles which did not appear in the 
1941 Catalogue, the Supplement contains a new sec- 
tion of “juveniles” available in popular reprint 
series. 


Public School Broadcasting to the Classroom. By Car- 
roll Atkinson. Meador (Boston). $1.50. 


This volume is the first of four research studies 
which are being published by the Nelson Memorial 
Library on broadcasting lessons to the classroom. 
The content is made up of reports collected from 
schools and colleges in various parts of the United 
States. 


Recordings for School Use, 1942: A Catalog of Ap- 
praisals. By J. Robert Miles. Prepared in collab- 
oration with the Recordings Division, American 
Council on Education. World Book. 
Questionnaires on the educational value of the 

programs, clarity and comprehensibility, audience 
interest and appeal, and actual or possible school 
uses were used in making the appraisals. The cata- 
logue is organized by subject matter of the programs 
and carefully indexed. For each recording, Mr. Miles 
gives the specifications and price, a description of 
the contents, a criticism, and a rating. A very valu- 
able handbook for the school administrator and the 
classroom teacher. 


The Nature of Literature. By Thomas Clark Pollock. 
Princeton University Press. $3.00. 


Mr. Pollock approaches the interpretation of 
literature by way of semantics. He explains the es- 
sentials of communication by language and dis- 
tinguishes between the language of science and the 
language of literature. An important book on the 
relationships of semantics, literary theory, and 
literary criticism. 


Some Letters of the Wordsworth Family Now First 
Published, with a Few Unpublished Letters of 
Coleridge and Southey and Others. Edited by 
Leslie Nathan Broughton. Cornell University 
Press. $3.00. 

Eighty-one letters of the Wordsworth family are 
included, of which forty-three were written to George 
Huntly Gordon. Most of the letters to Gordon, 
written by Wordsworth during the years 1828-32, 
are concerned with the poet’s difficulties in edu- 
cating and in placing his son and with his views 
on many subjects, from poor laws to books. 


The Oration in Shakespeare. By Milton Boone Ken- 
nedy. University of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 
The author demonstrates Shakespeare’s under- 

standing and extensive use of classical oratory. By 

means of oratory Shakespeare made his plots climac- 
tic rather than episodic, and he used impassioned but 
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controlled utterance as a vital method of creating 
character. 


Public School Broadcasting to the Classroom. By 
Carroll Atkinson. Meador (Boston). $1.50. 
This volume is the first of four research studies 

which are being published by the Nelson Memorial 

Library on broadcasting lessons to the classroom. 

The content is made up of reports collected from 

schools and colleges in various parts of the United 

States. 


At Odd Moments. Edited by Bernard Darwin. Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.75. 

An anthology of prose and poetry from a wide 
range of English literature by an Englishman who 
knows how to relax when he reads. There is much 
about sport. The format of the book and the quality 
of the paper are poor. 


The Penthouse Theatre. By Glenn Hughes. French. 
$2.00. 


The history and technique of the little theater 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, which be- 
gan production in 1932. The main feature of the 
Penthouse Theatre is the arena, which takes the 
place of a conventional stage. A readable book 
with good photographs. 


Choric Interludes: Poetry Arranged for Times and 
Seasons. By Mildred Jones Keefe. Expression 
Co. (Boston). $2.75. 

The author shows how to distribute the lines of 
the poems for choric speaking. A varied, rich collec- 
tion of lyrics with the emphasis on religious poetry. 


Global War. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer and Marthe 

Rajchman. William Morrow. $1.00. 

The headings in this 125-page atlas are: “The 
Great Powers in 1939,” “World Communications,” 
‘Natural Routes of Invasion,” and ‘‘The Revolution 
in Warfare.” Maps, drawings, and graphs in black 
and white represent the spacial relationships and 
other geographical facts essential to an understand- 
ing of the world conflict. 


Post Haste. By Mary C. Foley and Ruth G. Gentles. 

Harper. $1.50. 

A handbook of business and social correspondence 
written in a sprightly fashion with varied, interesting 
examples and humorous drawings. Useful for stu- 
dents or graduates. 


Approach to America. By Walter Havighurst, Rob- 
ert F. Almy, and Joseph M. Bachelor. Odyssey. 
$2.00. 

Varied, lucid essays and stories of American life 
by present-day writers. The two larger sections are 
“Local Scenes and Persons” and “Local Experience.” 
For college English classes. 
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A Primer for Readers. By Edward A. Tenney and 
Ralph M. Wardle. Crofts. $1.25. 


A book similar in purpose to the same authors 
longer book, Intelligent Reading. A Primer may be 
completed in from twenty to thirty assignments. 
Concise exposition and vigorous and aptly chosen 
passages of literature and journalism give help on 
many reading problems: propaganda, the values of 
connotation, and sentence rhythm and structure. 


The Century Handbook of Writing. By Garland 
Greever and Easley S. Jones. 4th ed. Appleton- 
Century. $1.20. 

The material is carefully subdivided and indexed 
as in previous editions. Instructors may use the sys- 
tem of numbering the items as a simple teaching de- 
vise. The symbol “tox,” for example, placed in the 
margin of a theme, would mean that the student 
should do the exercise on run-together sentences. 


A Writer’s Handbook of American Usage. By Tom B. 
Haber. Longmans, Green. $1.00. 


A concise manual on diction and sentence struc- 
ture with emphasis on the problems of usage created 
by colloquial and journalistic practices and by the 
influence of semiliterates. 


Leadership through Forceful Speech. By Joseph G. 
Brin. Harbinger House (New York). $2.00. 


This book contains brief, pointed chapters on the 
psychology of the speaker and the techniques of 
speech-making. The author, a lawyer and an educa- 
tor, emphasizes the principle that the amateur should 
take his first solo flight before he is smothered with 
theory. A book for those who have not learned as 
children to speak effectively and who are afraid of an 
audience. 


How To Speak Effectively. By George Eric Peabody. 
Wiley & Sons. $1.25. 
A new edition of a handbook. Chapters on the 
construction and delivery of speeches are followed by 
a section on the elements of parliamentary practice. 


English Language Sounds. By George R. Mont- 
gomery. Redington Montgomery (Stamford, 
Conn.) $1.00. 

A seventy-page description of English sounds, 
bound as a loose-leaf workbook. Believing that dis- 
puted pronunciations should not be made to confuse 
the learner, the author presents a single pronuncia- 
tion, “not with the promise that it is the ‘preferred,’ 
but merely with the understanding that it is used by 
a great many cultured speakers of English.” 


FOR THE STUDENT 
Flying High: Air-Age Education Series. By Rose N. 
Cohen. Macmillan. $0.76. 
An anthology of aviation literature for junior 


high school students. Fanciful writings by Haw- 
thorne, Wordsworth, and others make up the first 
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section. There are two sections on the recent devel- 
opment of aviation written by outstanding flyers, 
poets, and journalists: ‘The Pioneers of Aviation” 
and “The Experiences of Aviation.” 


Wings for You: Air-Age Education Series. By E. A. 

Cross. Macmillan. $0.76. 

For senior high school students. A book of high 
value as information, but distinguished for the force 
and vividness of the imaginative selections. Selden 
Rodman and Stephen Spender are among the poets 
represented. The variety of the prose—expository 
and narrative—may be suggested by John J. 
Floherty’s ‘“‘Test Dive,” Ernest Gamache’s “A Mil- 
lion Modelmakers,” and a section from Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry’s Wind, Sand and Stars. 


Extending Good English: A Modern English Course 
—Book II. By Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker 
Opdycke, and Margaret Gillum. Macmillan. 
$1.48. 

The tenth-grade book of the series is planned in 
units according to the kinds and processes of writing 
which are desirable for the high-school student to 
use. Many specific writing and speaking activities 
are suggested, but the emphasis is focused upon 
technique—making clear explanations, using the li- 
brary. The last half of the book presents functional 
grammar and mechanics. Pleasantly illustrated. 


Thus Be It Ever. Edited by Clara A. Molendyk and 

Captain Benjamin C. Edwards. Harper. $1.60. 

A wide selection of inspirational prose and poetry 
by men of affairs and influential writers on the na- 
ture of democracy, the democratic aspirations, and 
the international relations of America in the world at 
war. Among the names represented are MacLeish, 
Wolfe, Ludwig, Franklin Roosevelt, Carl Sandburg, 
Evelyn Waugh, Abraham Lincoln, and Tom Paine. 


Careers in the Making: Second Series. Edited by 

Iona Robertson Logie. Harper. $1.40. 

Mainly biographical sketches of outstanding men 
and women written by competent journalists: Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Walt Disney, Marion Anderson, 
Katherine Hepburn, and twenty others. 


What’s the Good Word? By Maxwell Nurnberg. 

Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 

A lively exposition of diction, pronunciation, and 
grammar which may be used as a supplementary 
textbook in high-school English classes. The titles 
of the chapters, “Sounds That May Sink You— 
Enunciation,” “Traffic Signs and Signals: Punctua- 
tion,” suggest the style of the book. Interesting ex- 
ercises. 


The Latin Key to Better English. By Archibald Hart 
and F. Arnold Lejeune. Dutton. $2.00. 


Two hundred and thirty Latin stems are num- 
bered, each one followed by a list of sentences illus- 
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trating the English derivatives. The author provides 
indexes of English and Latin words. 


A Good Time at Your Picnic. By Helen Stevens 
Fisher. M. S. Mill (New York). $1.50. 
Games for all kinds of outdoor parties and pic- 
nics. 


Approach to America. By Walter Havighurst, Rob- 
ert F. Almy, and Joseph M. Bachelor. Odyssey. 
$2.00. 

Varied, lucid essays and stories of American life 
by present-day writers. The two larger sections are 
“Local Scenes and Persons” and “Local Experi- 
ence.”’ Planned for college classes but also excellent 
for senior high school readers. 


September to June. Edited by Robert J. Cadigan. 

Appleton-Century. $1.32. 

A book of short stories on school and college life 
for high-school and college students. At the begin- 
ning of the volume is an “Opinion Survey,” which is 
a list of statements about school life to be rated both 
before and after reading the anthology. Suggestions 
for analysis and consideration follow each narrative. 


Short Stories in Parallel. Selected by William F. 
Bauer and W. Paul Bowden. Heath. $1.80. 


Each pair of stories (e.g., Poe’s Tell-Tale Heart 
and Chekhov’s A Terrible Night) contains one com- 
mon element. Students will find interesting oppor- 
tunities for classroom discussion by agreeing upon 
the common element and considering the variables. 
There gre twelve pairs of stories of different types. 


Youth Looks at Science and War. Published jointly 
by Science Service and Penguin Books. $0.25. 
Forty high-school students have contributed to 

this book, the winners of the First Annual Science 

Talent Search for the Westinghouse Science Scholar- 

ships. Three sections deal with the place of science 

in war industry; one section is on “(Health and Man- 
power.” 


Practice Activities in Senior English, Book Three. By 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Marion C. Sheridan, and 
Laurence B. Goodrich. American Book. 


Abundant exercises in the mechanics, grammar, 
and rhetoric of the sentence, with emphasis upon dis- 
criminating subordination and co-ordination. The 
authors have taken care to use material which is dis- 
tinctly within the range of interests among senior 
high school students. Attractive drawings. 


Practice Leaves in the Essentials of English. New Edi- 
tion. By H. W. Moffett and P. H. Deffendall. 
Macmillan. $0.80. 


A workbook of general content, from the incom- 
plete sentence to faulty parallelism, from the ele- 
ments of grammar to a rather advanced study of 
“Words Often Confused.” 
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Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Be thankful 


save time 
that you can « save eyes > by using 
save effort 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


to check outside reading 


Twenty-two recent biographies com- 
prise the October additions to the file. 


Address: BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
BOX 41 - HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 


Be AMERICAN 


Use 


Speak AMERICAN 


AMERICAN SPEECH 
Hedde-Brigance 


It is a brand-new, rewritten, reorganized, reillustrated, and reset edition based 
on the authors’ previous text, Speech. 


Among the important changes and new features are: an entirely new section— 
Everyday Speech In A Democracy; six completely new chapters; new speci- 
men conversations, interviews, discussions, and many others; new photo- 
graphs, new selections for reading and practice, and many new exercises and 
activities in each chapter. $7.80 list 


Do You Have Your Examination Copy? 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Functional Grammar 


These high school books present a program built around functional grammar. 
They set up social situations within the range of student experiences, thus cre- 
ating language-learning situations. The student is taught to speak and write 
effectively and correctly in situations that occur in his everyday life. An 
abundance of interesting exercises in story form, tests, drills, and reviews keep 
alive interest in composition and the mastery of skills. 


Senior English Activities . Book One 478 PAGES — $1.48 
W. Wilbur Hatfield E. E. Lewis Emma M. 8. Besig Gladys L. Borchers 


This high school series is written by leaders in the field of English and by class- 
room teachers who know, from experience, the needs of the students. 


Senior English Activities . Book Two 494 PAGES $1.48 
W. Wilbur Hatfield E. E. Lewis Cora Paine McKay Gladys L. Borchers 


All grammar and mechanical correctness are taught as they are used in lan- 
guage every day of every year. This cumulative correct usage gives mastery. 


Senior English Activities . Book Three 528 PAGES — $1.56 
W. Wilbur Hatfield Marion C. Sheridan Laurence B. Goodrich 


This series teaches instrumental grammar—the grammar which grows out 
of social situations and is essential to the student as a means of expression. 


English, Your Obedient Servant - Book Four 499 PAGES $1.56 
W. Wilbur Hatfield Laurence B. Goodrich Thomas R. Miller 
Walter P. McIntosh Marcus Smith 


Grammar is introduced at points where it actually functions in speaking eftec- 
tively; listening understandingly; and writing clearly, legibly, and correctly. 


Practice Activities in Senior English . Books One, Two, Three, and Four 


W. Wilbur Hatfield E. E. Lewis Emma M. 8. Bessig Jane K. Nemec 
Laurence B. Goodrich Marion C. Sheridan 


Paralleling the items in the textbooks, these workbooks provide corrective 
exercises, drills, extensive tests, practice material, and reviews. 


AMERICAN Boox ComMpPpANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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From the desk of 
J. A. BROWN, principal 


Miss Lehrer: 


Reading grade scores for 
your IX A4 class in Eng- 
lish are attached. You 
are fortunate in the mod— 
erate spread of ability 


here. pet 


Adams, Henry 
Anderson, Gustaf 9. 
Bernstein, Doris 10. 
Carter, Mabel 
Caruso, Dante 
Chamberlain, Wm. 10. 
Dirmovich, Alex 
vFrench, Violet 
Hernandez, Mendora 
Inness, Jane 
Kelly, Mary 
#Macdonald, Henry 
McHenry, Arthur 
O'Donnell, Dolores 
#Osborne, Clarence 
Saucier, Florette 
Van Duyn, Gretchen 


Washington, Gladys 


og NX O 


White, Henrietta 


What can she do? 


@ Certainly compelling 
all these pupils to try to 
read the same books at 


the same speed would be 
folly. 


e The literature work 
should emphasize indi- 
vidual reading—which 
will need to be stimu- 


lated and guided. 


e Miss Lehrer will find 
the Skinner Cumula- 


‘tive Reading Record 


a very useful tool in her 
planning and conduct of 
conferences with these 
pupils. 

$.03 per pupil + Sample free 


WW 


211 W. 68th St. Chicago 
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The PROBLEM — 


‘The rank and file of American colleges and universities, 
with comparatively few exceptions, face the problem of quickly 
rectifying the deficiencies of the growing number of high-school 
graduates peculiarly unfamiliar with English fundamentals 
and with writing techniques.” 

W. ALan Grove in School and Sociery, May 30, 1942 


The ANSWER — 
TRESSLER’S 
En glish in Action Series 


GRADES IX-—XII—Two- and Four-book Editions 
PRACTICE BOOKS—TEACHER’S MANUALS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


BOSTON 


YOUNG 
AMERICA’S 


ENGLISH 


By Helen Fern Daringer 
and Frances Sweeney 
Books One and Two for Grades 7-8 


ready; Book Three, grade 9, in 
preparation 


Demonstrates in actual practice that Eng- subject-matter areas, personal and _ social 


lish is a social tool, that the new knowledge, interests, the national tradition, the demo- 
ideas, techniques, and skills which the stu- cratic ideal. Each unit of work requires 
dent is acquiring enable him to accomplish for its successful completion certain funda- 
his own purposes. The broad learning units mental skills; the grammar content is care- 


draw upon a wide range including varied fully planned and concretely taught. 
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